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ORIGINAL POETRY. 








TRUE CONJUGAL AFFECTION. 


BY SOLYMAN BROWN, 


mountain’s verdant slope, where a flower is seen, 
out the copse-wood green, 


On yonder 

And where the doe leads forth her fawn from 
At early morn, with wondering gaze, the glorious sight behold, 
When first the orient sun displays his robe of radiant gold. 


And then that mountain-slope ascend, to meet those fervent rays, 


That flow forever from the sun in unextinguish’d blaze; _ 
And true philosophy shall teach that all those beams so 


t, 
Are formed by heaven’s creating hand of blended HEAT LIGHT. 


These sister-twins, from olden time, in every clime and land, 
By fondest sympathy endear’d, have wander’d hand in hand ; 
And through creation’s wide domain together still they go, 
Content to share a common lot of mutual weal and wo. 


And thus do souls, by mutual love in holy wedlock join’d, 
In virtuous union ever live, immortal as the mind; 
For not eternity can quench the heart’s undying fire, 


But still in heaven its flames shall glow, till heaven itself expire! 








THOU ART NOT HERE. 


Thou art not here! and pleasure’s beam 
Upon my path no more may shine ; 
And like the memory of a dream, 
Seem all the joys that once were mine ; 
While all around so gay appear, 
I only feel—thou art not here. 


Thou art not here! no more to me 
Shall life its former aspect wear— 
How dark and sad all things will be, 
Which once appear'd so bright and fair ; 
While mirth’s gay laugh is in my ear, 
1 only feel—thou art not here. 


Thou art not here! and memory dwells 
On each long-treasured look and tone, 
And sadly in my bosom swells 
The bitter sigh o’er joys long flown ; 
And when hope whispers words of cheer, 
I but reply—thou art not here. 


THE DYING DOG. 
FROM A SCHOOLBOY’S BUDGET. 


And must thou die, old dog? and must thou die? 
My father’s dog of twenty years agone ? 
That wagged thy bushy tail, to watch the steps, 
The infant steps of elder brothers, born 
Ere first my baby brow had felt the breath 
Of heavei’s breeze. Old dog! that oft hast dragged 
With willing toil, the little cart that bore 
My quate Guam, and carried me—to 
Too feeble—on thy back astride— 
Must thou then die? Thy body stretched upon 
This bed of straw—so anguish-racked and weak? 
And must I helpless, hopeless stand and see 
Thy glazing eye—thy struggling limbs—and hear 
Thy gasping, quiv’ring breath? thy piteous moan, 

hat speaks so much like human suffering ? 
Farewell, my fine old pup! now fare thee well! 
No more my boyish footsteps to attend, 
Wel iate of my glad sports— 
No more in chorus to my merry shout 
a the rocks, thy joyous bark shall make 
The speaking echoes ring again! No more, 
When from the pebbly margin of the lake 
The knotty club into the wave I hurl, 
Shalt thou in face of adverse tide, bring back 
Unto my outstetched hand, the wood restored— 
With dripping coat, and eye so sparkling full 
Of meaning, that my childish fancy oft 
Hath conjured up a soul within thy rough 
And shaggy canine hide! No more—Ay, let 
The sneering, chilly world rail on, while I, 
Regardless of anght else but thee, old friend, 
My nearest, only friend! pay tribute due 
To thy departing memory. Farewell— 
And may that God, who made both man and brute, 
= oes -* easy exit. a me os 

y faithful paw, so weak with age pain— 

Ay, lick thy weeping master’s hand, my pup, 
And yawn and stretch thyself beneath hi 





And die—good-by, Old Bravo, fare thee well! FREDDY. 





THE MORNING SERENADE. 
See! my love, the day is breaking, 
The purple east is tinged with red ; 
See! the glorious sun awaking, 
Draws & curtains from his bed. 
See the twinkling stars expiring, 
One pb pe fade from sight, 
As the s of night retiring, 
Fly before the morning light. 
Rise, my love, and hail the morning, 
As the light proclaims its birth ; 
See its mellow tints i 
Cleft and cavern of the earth. 
Rise and leave thy drowsy pillow 
See, the stars have left the skies 
Morn has dawned o’er earth and billow, 
» my love, arise! arise ! 


POETRY. 


BY MRS. SIGOURNEY. 


Morn on her rosy couch awoke, 
Enchantment led the hour, 

And mirth and music drank the dews 
That freshen’d beauty’s flower ; 

When from her bower of deep delight, 
I heard a y: girl sing— 

“ Oh, speak no ill of Poetry, 
For ’tis a holy thing.” 

The sun, in noon-day heat rose high, 
And on, with heaving breast, 

I saw a weary pilgrim toil, 
Unpitied and unblest ; 

Yet still, in trembling measures flow’d 
Forth from a broken string— 

“ Oh, speak no ill of Poetry, 
For ’tis a holy thing.” 

*T was night, and death the curtains drew, 

id agony severe, 

While there a willing spirit went 
Home to a glorious sphere, 

Yet still it sigh’d, e’en when was spread 
The waiting angel’s wing— 

“Oh, speak no ill of Poetry, 
For ’tis a holy thing.” 





ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHY. 











BRIEF SKETCHES OF EMINENT AMERICANS, 


WILLIAM H. MAYNARD. 
TuereE is much diversity of opinion as to the manner in which 
biographical sketches ought to be written ; and still more, perhaps, 
as to those who are the proper subjects of them. Without pre- 
tending to lay down any rules on this subject, it may be affirmed 
that all who render any distinguished services to their country ; all 
who are endowed with rare gifts that they rightly improve ; all who 
very much distinguish themselves in either the arts or sciences ; 
and all who confer on their fellow-men some signal benefit, are 
worthy of having their memories in some way embalmed in our 
biographical or periodical literature. The traits of character which 
brought them into notice, ought to have the clearest light shed upon 
them in these biographical delineations. 
If it be conceded that these rules are founded on good sense, 
there can be no doubt that the name of the late William H. May- 
nard, ought to be engraven on the memorials of our distinguished 
men. Those who were so fortunate as to be in the senate of the 
state of New-York, and hear him in his peculiar and luminous man- 
ner discuss a subject, will all unite in admitting that he did indeed 
| possess rare gifts, which he not only rightly, but wisely improved. 
| Our recollections of Mr. Maynard were much freshened by lis- 
tening to a just and well-written eulogy upon his memory, at the 
last commencement of Hamilton college, by Mr. J. Hamilton Spen- 
cer. The eulogist, we understand, is the son of the late partner of 
Mr. Maynard, so that the facts stated by him may be relied on as 
| accurate. It was stated in the eulogy that he was born in Conway, 
| in the now county of Franklin, and state of Massachusetts, on the 
twenty-fifth day of November, 1786. His parents, though not af- 
fluent, were highly respectable ; and his father was a member of 





| United States; and subsequently, at different periods, of the legis- 
| lature of that state. Young Maynard spent much of the time of 
| his early years in reading and study; but, until he was eighteen 
| years of age, enjoyed no literary advantages, other than those af- 
' forded by the common schools in that section of the country. Soon 
| after this, however, he commenced and made rapid progress in read- 
| ing the classics, and in 1806, entered a freshman in Williams col- 
| lege, where he graduated in regular course. After his graduation, 
_he spent a short time in teaching, and some of his pupils have since 
| become distinguished men. He was a classical teacher but a brief 
period, when he removed to Oneida county, New-York, and com- 
menced the study of the law. About the time of his admission to 
| the bar, if not before, he was connected with one of the news- 
papers of Utica, as editor, and imparted to its columns much force 
and vigour. 

Mr. Maynard did not greatly distinguish himself as an advocate 
| on the trial of issues of fact before a jury, for he did not possess 
| much of that exuberance of fancy which generally pleases uneduca- 
' ted men. On questions, however, where cool, compact, and well-ar- 
| ranged argument was required, he was ever listened to with an 
attention that evinced the strength of his intellect. In the year 
1829, he was elected a member of the state senate, and at this 
forum he early gave promise of attaining the highest eminence as 
adebater. Here, too, it was apparent, that the furniture of his 
mind was perfectly arranged. This furniture did not consist in em- 
bellishments and decorations, yet it was highly wrought and polished. 


| the Massachusetts convention, that ratified the constitution of the | 


tion to the surface they were so attenuated as to cover, our de- 
ceased friend had the independence to make the experiment of a 
condensation of the language with which he clothed his thoughts. 
In this he succeeded admirably. On one occasion the writer lis- 
tened to him in the senate with unmingled satisfaction, and wrote 
down a number of his sentences in the exact words he used. It 
was afterward found that the ideas conveyed, could not be per- 
spicuously expressed with greater brevity. 

This mental condensing power is one that but few American 
professional and public men possess. Some have supposed that it 
depends upon the native structure of the mind. But is this so? 
We know of a professional man, now celebrated for his condensed, 
compact and terse style, both in his written and oral arguments, who 
in early life was the reverse of all this. He early saw his faults, 
and adopted the following expedient to correct them. Whenever 
he wrote out an argument, he immediately re-wrote it, and tried to 
see how much he could condense it without impairing its force or 
beauty. He frequently wrote it over again, with even better suc- 
cess at condensation. The habit he acquired of condensing his 
written arguments begat the habit of condensing his ore/ ones, ard 
in this way he corrected his early habit of diffusiveness. It ix 
said that Mr. Maynard in his writings frequently adopted a plan 
somewhat like this. 

In listening to the eulogy on Mr. Maynard, we were forcibly 
struck with the remarks of Mr. Spencer, in relation to the memory 
of Mr. Maynard. It called to our recollection several inst ot 
its strong powers. Most that he read or learned seemed to be 
painted on it in such bold relief, that he could constantly discern it 
with the vision of his mind. ‘“ Nothing,” (as his young eulogist 
well observed,) ‘escaped his recollection.” 

In the year 1832, the court for the correction of errors, it will be 
recollected, convened in the city of New-York, and adjourned after a 
session of a few days. Previous, however, to its adjournment, the 
Asiatic cholera had seized upon this talented senator, and its termi- 
nation was fatal. On looking into his papers, it was found that he 
had by his will, made several years before, devised twenty thousand 
dollars (besides a surplus) to Hamilton college, for the founding of 
a law professorship, or rather a law school. He had long been of 
the opinion that professional education in the law was much more 
defective than in either of the other professions. He also foresaw 
that civil polity and political economy would soon become subjects 
of general interest among our citizens, and he recommended that 
these also should be taught. 

Mr. Maynard was emphatically the architect of his own fortune 
and fame. After he first sought to acquire a classical education, he 
received no pecuniary supplies from any source, ether than his own 
earnings. His habits were economical, but not parsimonious. 

He held that a professional man was as much entitled to his 
earnings as any other citizen. That those who contract for mental 
labour, should as rigidly fulfil their engagements, as those who con- 
tract for corporeal labour. In this he was right, and both profes- 
| sional men and those who employ them, ought to have this more 
| strongly impressed on their ininds. 

Many of the traits of character of our deceased friend, have al- 
ready been interwoven with the foregoing imperfect narrative of his 
life, and but few of the residue will be attempted to be sketched. 

He accustomed himself to original thinking. He sought after 
| knowledge with a view of giving strength and direction to his own 
| thoughts, rather than of appearing pedantically learned. In debate 
| he had a felicity of expression that but few attain. Strength and 
| 




















brevity characterized all his written or oral efforts. As a political 
writer, he occupied a high rank. The writer of this sketch differed 
| from him in politics, but he always read his political articles with 
| pleasure, for the reason that they always had impressed on them the 
| strong powers of Mr. Maynard’s mind. His favourite element, if 
"we may so speak, seemed to be intellect. The first interview the 


| writer ever had with him, was at « hotel in Albany, when both of 


us were young men, and the brief conversation we then held, made 
on our mind an indelible impression. 

Mr. Maynard was very fast becoming the favourite of his party, 
and had his life been spared, they would undoubtedly ere this have 
placed him in the most honourable post at their disposal. He 
never was married, and his nearest relations were sisters, who by 
his will, in conjunction with Hamilton college, receive his whole 
estate. Perhaps it will not be improper in this article to give a 
sketch or ontline of the law-school which the legacy of Mr. May- 
nard will be the means of establishing. It has been drawn up 
by one of our most distinguished jurists, and will probably, as we 
are informed, be in the main adopted by the trustees of the college. 
It is believed that law is a science, and may be studied and 
acquired in the same manner as all other sciences; and conse- 
quently that the general system of instruction pursued in our col- 
leges may be successfully applied to this branch of 








At a time when parliamentary speeches were praised in propor- 


The different departments of the law are well defined, and they are 
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capable of arrangement in a strictly analytic order. To each of 
these departments a portion of time may be assigned, so that a 
course of study, embracing the period of three years, may be as regu- 
larly apportioned, as the course of ordinary collegiate education. 
The departments being thus arranged and defined, classes of pupils 
for each may be formed, who may be required to finish their studies 
in such department within the assigned portion of time. These stu- 
dies being previously prescribed, and the precise time of commencing 
and finishing them being made known, pupils will be enabled to join 
such classes as their previous education may render expedient, and 
to continue for such portions of time as their convenience or other 
circumstances may require. By such an arrangement, young gen- 
tlemen who prefer to spend a portion of time in any private office, in 
order to become familiar with the practice, can do so, and those 
who have already spent any time in the study of the law, can select 
the studies which they wish to pursue. And this, it is hoped, will | 


First—The art of composition, which the pupil is supposed to have 
acquired and brought with him, must be preserved and improved as 
essential to professional success. For this purpose, original disser- 
tations should be periodically required from each pupil, to be sub- 
mitted to the instructor for correction and observation. Generally 

| the subjects should be of a legal character, or having a relation to 
legal subjects. 

Second—The art of extemporaneous speaking, if already acquired 
must be preserved, and if not acquired it must be learned. For this 

| purpose the usual debating-societies should be instituted, and moot 
| courts should be established, in which the proper questions are to be 
| discussed and fictitious cases managed, and brought to a d 

| These moot courts may be modelled in exact conformity to the 





| the practice and forms of pleading in these courts, but will give to the 


obviate the objections sometimes made against a mere theoretic | pupil clear and accurate ideas of the limits of their respective juris- 


education without practical application. In the plan now submitted, 
there will be found another answer to these objections, in the fact 
that actual practice will be combined with theory. The classes be- 
ing thus arranged, consisting of pupils in different stages of educa- 
tion precisely like.the sophmores, juniors and seniors in our literary 
colleges; young gentlemen as they enter will be assigned to their 
proper classes. Certain qualifications of a literary character will 
be indispensable to an admission, but their extent cannot at present 
be determined, until the whole course of study is fixed. 


The classes being formed, the course of instruction and discipline || 


will conform substantially to that pursued in literary colleges. ‘Text- 


books will be prescribed, which the pupils will study and recite in || 


dictions, and of the classes of cases properly cognizable by them. 


Third—Either all the pupils, or such portions of them as may be 
| prepared for that purpose, should be required to atténd the terms of 
| the supreme court and of the district court of the United States at 
Utica, and report faithfully and accurately all the proceedings in | 


these courts, and portions of them should also attend the circuit 
| court and the court of common pleas for the same purpose. These 
| reports of cases will furnish themes for discussion in the school, and 
willof themselves be good exercises for the pupils that prepare them ; 
of course they will receive the proper preliminary instruction, to 
| enable them to make their reports accurate and useful. 


| a few suits continually in the supreme court, and perhaps in the 





the same manner as, for instance, treatises on metaphysics are re- 
cited in colleges, with this essential difference, that the studies will | 
be pursued more in reference to the subjects than to the authors of | 
any works on those subjects, and different authors on the same sub- | 
ject will be read while the class is engaged upon it; so that it will 
frequently happen, that detached parts of three or four authors will } 
be read preparatory to a recitation. These, of course, will be selected i 
and prescribed, in the syllabus of the studies. It will require little | 
reflection to perceive the advantages of this course of stady. In | 
the, legal profession there is scarcely an instance of a complete trea- 
tise on any subject, but the law on any given subject is to be col- || 
lected from various and distinct sources, generally from different 
elementary writers, but frequently from elementary cases reported |) 
in the books. A great variety in the views and opinions of writers, 
lawyers and judges is thus presented to the mind ; distinctions be- 
tween cases, and qualifications of general rules, with conflicting 
opinions and decisions, occupy the thoughts and exercise the saga- 
city of the student; he is compelled to reason upon the subject in 
order to make up his own mind, and independent of the clear per- 
ception of his subject, which he must thus acquire, his memory is 
strengthened and invigorated by being thus connected with his rea- 
soning faculties ; so that when his mind is once turned to a given || 
question, and he begins to reflect upon it, he will find that his own | 
reasons and views are in fact those which he has derived from his | 
studies, and which have become so incorporated and identified with || 
his own reflections, that the original and the derivation can no 

longer be distinguished. 

As a consequence of this course of study, the recitations will be 
irregular in point of time. The recitation will be upon some separate 
and distinct portion of a subject, capable in its nature of being thus | 
separated, and it will embrace all that the pupil has read from dif- 
ferent authors upon that portion. To give an illustration, suppose 
the general subject of study, of a class, to be estates in land, and the 
particular subject the ¢enures, by which such estates are or may be 
held. Now, ¢enwres would form a separate portion, upon which a 
recitation is to be had. But the pupil will require time to read the 
detached parts of the different authors selected for that portion. 
This time will vary according to the subject ; but it is presumed. that 
generally recitations from each class can be had once a day; yet 
jn some cases there may not be more than one recitation in a week. || 


| 





The matter to be read should be so arranged as to have recitations, | 


as often as may be ; but the ralwe of the plan will be much diminished 
by hearing them on parts only, of any distinct subject. 

The class being thus prepared, the recitation is had by way of 
examination of each pupil. In the course of this examination, or 
after it is finished, the teacher will give his lecture upon the subject: 
Although this will be the result o f minute and careful preparation» 
yet it should be rather conversational, than formally didactic. 

The object of the lecturer, will be to explain what he perceives has 
not been well understood by the pupils, to reconcile contradictory 
views and authorities, as far as passible, and when that cannat be 
done, to state which is correct, and to give his reasons for his opinion. 
He will also exhibit the present state of the law on the subject under 
consideration, as affected either by statutes or by recent decisions : 
and will illustrate the whole by such analogies in the law, and by 
such references to moral and natural philosophy, and to metaphysics, 
as the occasion may permit. Much of this lecture will be brought |) 
out in the course of examination or recitation, either in putting or || 
answering questions, and much of it will be delivered after the reci- 
tation. But it should be a main object to invite questions from the 
pupils, and by every proper means ascertain the amount of their || 
information upon the matter in question, and its accuracy and preci- 
sion, with a view to correct what is amiss and supply what is wanting. 

The pupils should be required to take notes of these lectures, and 


} 


at the next recitation they should be examined on the subject of the || 


preceding, particularly in reference to the new matter contained in 
the lectures ; and when a department or distinct branch is finished, 
there shquld be another examination, by way of review, of the whole 
of that department. Incidental or accessory to this main course of 





study there are various matters to be attended to. 





court of chancery ; the care and management of which, will afford 


| courts of the United States, and of the state, and causes may be 
| framed for trial in them, which will not only impart a knowledge of 


Fourth—The principal instructor will probably be able to conduct 
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slow, but secure, and as if encouraging his mistress. They mount the 
hill ; they proceed well ; he halts an instant before he gets midway, 
and seems refusing ing; then ascends at a quicker rate ; 
a petty be the midway point, shifts the lady from one side to 
the other. e spectators give a great shout. e baron, with an 
air of indifference bites the tip of his gauntlet, and then casts on 
them an eye of rebuke. At the shout the lover resumes his way. 
Slow but not feeble in his step, yet it gets slower. He stops agai 
and they think they see the lady kiss him on the forehead. 
women begin to tremble, but the men say he will be victorious. He 
resumes in; he is half-way between the middle and the top; 
he rushes, he stops, he staggers; but he does not fall. Another 
shout from the men, and he resumes once more ; two-thirds of the 
| remaining part of the way are conquered. They are certain the 
| lady kisses him on the forehead and on the eyes. The women 
| burst into tears, and the stoutest men look pale. He ascends slower 
| than ever, but seems to be more sure. He halts, but it is only to plant 
| his foot to go on again; and thus he picks his way, wy, 
foot at every step, and then gaining ground with an effort. e 
lady lifts up her arms as if to lighten him. See: he is almost at 
| the top; he stops, he struggles, he moves sideways, taking very 
| little steps, and bringing one foot every time close to the other. 
| Now—he is all but on the top; he halts again ; he is fixed ; he stag- 
| gers. A groan goes through the multitude. Suddenly he tums 
| full front toward the top; it is luckily almost a level; he staggers, 
|| but it is forward. Yes, every limb in the multitude makes a move- 
| ment as if it would assist him: see at last: he is on the as and 
| down he falls flat with his burden. An enormous shout! He has 
won: he has won. Now he has a right to caress.his mistress, and 
she is caressing him, for neither of them gets. up. If he has fainted, 
| it is with joy, and it is in her arms. 

The baron puts spurs to his horse, the-crowd following him. Half 
way he is obliged to dismount: they ascend the rest of the hill 
|| together, the crowd silent and happy, the baron ready te burst with 
|| shame and impatience. They reach the top. The lovers are face 
|| to face on the ground, the lady clasping him with both arms, his 








to the pupils in the class of practice an idea of the actual mode of || lying on each side. 


doing business, which, with the moot courts, will furnish a better 
opportunity of acquiring the practice, than is actually afforded by 
attornies’ offices. 

Fifth—The principal instructor will invite from his professional 
brethren applications for opinions on cases actually existing, and on 
abstract questions of law, and for drafts of pleadings. These cases will 
be discussed in the moot courts, and the drafts will be prepared by the 
pupils in the class of pleadings, and will be revised by the principal. 

Sixth—Literary attainments must not be neglected. Once in each 
week, at least, each pupil should recite from some classic author to 
the professor of languages in the college, and declamation at least 
in the presence of the law students should be required. 

Such is the general outline of the proposed plan, and it is such we 


| think as will meet with general approbation. 


As many of our readers have never seen Hamilton college, we 
state for their information, that it is nine miles from Utica, in the 
village of Clinton. Its site is on the western acclivity of the valley 


| of the Oriskany, which, for beauty of scenery and fertility of soil, is 


scarcely exceeded by any in the United States. The region is 
remarkably healthy and the college is now flourishing. The college 
edifices are all large stone structures, four stories high, unsurpassed, 
probably, in beauty and solidity by any similar buildingsin the country. 





DESULTORY SELECTIONS. 


THE MOUNTAIN OF THE TWO LOVERS. 











BY LEIGH HUNT. 





WE forget in what book it was, many years ago, that we read the 
story of a lover who was to win his mistress by carrying her to the 
top of a mountain, and how he did win her. 


We think the scene was in Switzerland ; but the mountain, though || 


| high enough to tax his stout heart to the uttermost, must have been |, 


among the lowest. Let us fancy it a good lofty hill, in the summer |! 
| time. It was, at any rate, so high, that the father of the lady, a | 
proud noble, thought it impossible for a young man so burdened to | 
scale it. For this reason alone, in scorn, he bade him do it, and 
| his daughter should be his. I 
The peasantry assembled in the valley to witness so extraordinary | 
| asight. They measured the mountain with their eyes; they com- | 
| muned with one another, and shook their heads ; but all admired the | 


| 
| 


|| ” Traitor!” exclaimed the baron, “thou hast practised this feat 

| before, on purpose to deceive me. Arise !”” 

“ You cannot expect it, sir,” said a worthy man, who was rich 
enough to speak his mind; ‘“‘ Sampson himself might take his rest 

| after such a deed.” 

“ Part them !” said the baron. 

Several persons went up, not to part them, but to congratulate and 

| keep them together. These people look close ; they kneel down ; 

they bend an ear; they bury their faces upon them. ‘God forbid 

they should ever be parted more,” said a venerable man: “ they can 

never be.” He turned his old face streaming with tears, and looked 

up at the baron: “ Sir, they are dead.” 


REMARKABLE REVERSE OF FORTUNE. 

A little elderly man, with the evident appearance of having seen bet- 
ter days, presented himself before the magistrates of Marlborough- 
|| street office, to relate a tale of abject destitution, and to solicit some 
trifling temporary succour. The story of this individual has more 
the character of romance, than a history of real life, and the whole 
| circumstance would be utterly incredible, did not the relater produce 
documents, and refer to individuals of character and station, which 
entitle him to some attention. It is almost impossible to believe that 
this ragged object, with every appearance of poverty about him, could, 
| according to his statement, at one time have been at the head of an 
| establishment rivalling the power of an Asiatic prince, and in posses- 
| sion of wealth exceeding that of any known British subject. He is 
| at present engaged in attempting to procure the restitution of a sum 
| of money, very little short of five millions sterling, of which he states 
| he has been deprived by the East India Company. An outline of 
| his history, he states to be as follows, referring to Mr. Cutlar Fer- 
| gusson, the East India director, and to Mr. Buckingham, M. P., the 
| latter of whom is about to bring his case before the house of com- 
mons, as evidences of its truth. He went about twenty-six years 
|| ago to the Indies in the capacity of midshipman. An indigo-mer- 
|| chant of large wealth, named Smith, took a fancy to him, adopted 
him, and left him the whole of his wealth, on condition of his assuming 
the name of Smith. Under the name of James Smith, the applicant 
states he carried on trade as an indigo, cotton, and saltpetre mer- 
chant; and his commercial dealings were so extensive, that in 1820 
he had upwards of seventeen factories in different parts—that at 
Hindoostan being the largest in India ; and his property was little 
short of five millions sterling. In 1820, he was accused of having 
carried on some sort of illegal traffic, in conjunction with the receiver 
of Cawnpore ; and the troops of the East India company seized upen 
all his factories and property, and left him comparatively a beggar. 
He commenced a suit at the supreme court in Calcutta, and ulti- 








| young man ; and some of his fellows, looking at their mistresses, H 
thought they could do as much. The father was on horseback, 
apart and sullen, repenting that he had subjected his daughter even 
to the show of uh a hazard; but he thought it would teach his 
inferiors a lesson. The young man (the son of a small land propri- 
| etor, who had some pretensions to wealth, though none to nobility,) 
| stood, respectful-looking but confident, rejoicing in his heart that he 

should win his mistress, though at the cost of a noble pain, which he 
| could hardly think of as a pain, considering who it was he was to 
| carry. If he died for it, he should at least have had her in his arms, 
| and have looked her in the face. To clasp her person in that manner 
was a pleasure he contemplated with such transport, as is known 
only to real lovers ; for none others know how respect heightens the 
joy of dispensing with formality, and how dispensing with formality 


| ennobles and makes grateful the respect. 


The lady stood by the side of her father, pale, desirous, and dread- 
ing. She thought her lover would succeed, but only because she 


| thought him in every respect the noblest of his sex, and that nothing | 


was too much for his strength and valour. Great fears came over 
her, nevertheless. She knew not what might happen in the chances 
common to all. She felt the bitterness of being herself the burden 
to him and the task ; and dared neither to look at her father nor the 
mountain. She fixed her eyes now on the crowd (which neverthe- 
| less she beheld not) and now on her hand and her fingers’ ends, which 
she doubled up towards her with a pretence—the only deception 
| she had ever used. Once or twice a daughter or a mother slipped 
| outof the crowd, and coming up to her, notwithstanding their fears of 
| the lord baron, kissed that hand which she knew not what to do with. 
The father said, “‘ Now, sir, to put an end to this mummery ;” and 
| the lover, turning pale for the first time, took up the lady. 


| The spectators rejoice to see the manner in which he moves off, 





mately obtained a verdict in his favour ; but having been unable to 

get back his possessions, he came over to England, and since 1830, 
|| has been, as he states, memorializing the East India company, and 
|| attempting to establish his claims. In the meantime, all his resources 
| have failed ; and to such a pitch of destitution has he been reduced, 
| that for six nights he has been obliged to wander about the streets, 
|| for want of the means to procure a bed ; and was led to this office 
|| almost famished for want of food. The applicant only partially stated 
| the above circumstances to Mr. Dyer, as he was stopped by a gentle- 
| man, who did not think it was a matter which properly came within 
|| the cognizance of a police magistrate. The applicant said he should 
|| be compelled to ask a little temporary assistance from the parish as 
|| he was wholly destitute. The applicant left the office, with the 
| intention of coming again on a future day.—London paper. 


DAVY, THE COMPOSER. 


Davy was an orphan child, left to the care of a poor relative, a 
|| weaver, at Crediton. This man was an humble musician, teaching 
|| the science of psalmody to the village, and playing the bass-viol at 
|| church. He had an old spinet in his house, the gift of a wealthier 
| relative, upon which he used to practise his tunes. Young Davy 
was always by his side on such occasions, and whenever he went 
away would mount his stool, and strike the instrument, in the en- 
deavour to distinguish the notes. This amusement, however, not 
| benefiting the spinet, it was locked up; and the young musician, 
| thus thrown upon his own resources, invented an instrument. He 
was at this time about six or seven years old. 

Next door to the weaver’s was a blacksmith’s shop, into which 
young Davy was continually running, to watch the operations of the 
modern Cyclopides. He was thus enabled, unperceived and un- 
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suspected, to convey a at different periods a number of horse- 
shoes, mish he screed inthe unocdpied get of tho weavers 
dwelling. Then procuring a piece of wire the same 
zine, he attached it to two cross-beams, and on this suspended 
shoes, assigning each its place in succession, and graduating a cor- 
rect scale by the strength of his ear. He then obtained two sticks 
to strike them with, in imitation of the hand-bells, “tof England. 
no doubt seen, as they were ve in that part o , 
So engrossed did he Sessinbdeal is new employment, that he not 
oy ve up all his customary sports, but cted his lessons 
family errands. He had sagacity enough, however, to keep 
the cause a secret, and fortune assisted him, till one day the 
weaver’s wife, going up stairs to search among the lumber that the 
upper room coathiond, hoes musical sounds, and stopping to listen, 
ingui the outline of a psalm tune. However extraordinary 
the diversion, she could only attribute it to the presence of the 
d—l, and her fright had nearly the effect of precipitating her to 
the bottom of the stairs. Her husband was at home, and to him 
she descended and made known this mysterious circumstance. He 
had less superstition than herself, and ascended the stairs more 
boldly. The same sounds were audible, and peeping up, he per- 
ceived the young musician perched on a rickety, broken-backed 
chair, with his legs tucked under him, and his tiny hands thumpi 
the horse-shoes, in the endeavour to form the same tunes he had 
heard his relative play. 

The weaver was too pleased and astonished at this discovery 
either to chide or disturb him, but retired with his wife, and after 
some cogitation, determined to go over to Exeter, and tell Dr. 
Jackson his boy’s story, presuming that if he had abilities for mu- 
sic, that would be a better business for him than weaving, and 
knowing the doctor’s character to be as eminent for generosity as 
musical science. The following day was accordingly devoted to 
the walk. The doctor heard his narrative with = pleasure 
and surprise, and to ride over to Crediton witness the 

enomenon. He did so, and was introduced by the weaver to his 

use and staircase, where the same sight presented itself as on a 
former occasion. The youngster was seated on his chair, thump- 
ing his horse-shoes, and distinguishing their sounds. The doctor 
could mot control his transports, but sprang up into the garret, 
seized little Davy in his arms, and exclaimed—“ This boy is mine !” 

The reader can imagine the scene that ensued : this was 
fortune, far above the poor people’s expectations. You vy 
was then taken home to Exeter, and regularly apprenticed to his 
patron: his subsequent career is well known. 


THE BURIAL-PLACE OF BYRON. 


The approach to Hucknall is pleasant; the place itself is a long, 
unpicturesque village. Count Gamba is said to have been struc 
with its resemblance to Missolonghi. Nine years have now passed 
since the funeral of Lord Byron took place — and yet it seems 
to me as but yesterday. His admirers, in after ages, will naturall 
picture to themselves the church, on that occasion, overflowing with 
the intelligent and poetical part of the population of the neighbour- 
hood. A poet, who had spent a deal of his boyhood and youth 
in it—whose ber eames estate lay here—who had gone hence and 
won so splendid a renown—whose life had been a series of circum- 
stances and events as striking and romantic as his poetry—who had 
finally been cut down in his prime, in so brilliant an attempt to res- 
tore the freedom and ancient glery of Greece—would naturally be 
supposed to have come back to the tomb of his ancestors amidst the 
confluence of a thousand strongly-excited hearts. But it was not 
so. There was a considerable number of persons present, but the 
church was by no means crowded, and the spectators were, with 
very few exceptions, of that class which is collected by idle curio- 
sity on the approach of any not very wonderful procession—who 
would have collected to gaze as much at the funeral of his lord- 
ship’s grandfather, or his own, though he had not written a line of 
poetry, or lifted the sword for freedom; probably with threefold 
eagerness at that of a wealthy cit, because there would have been 
more of bustle and assuming blazonry about it. With the exception 
of the undertaker’s hired company, of John Cam Hobhovse, and 
his lordship’s attorney, Mr. Hanson, his Greek servant Tita, and 
his old follower Fletcher, the rest of the attendants were the villa- 
gers, and a certain quantity of people from Nottingham, of a similar 
class, and led by similar motives. There was nota score of those 
who are called ‘the respectable,’ from say spp scarcely one 
of the gentry of the county. This strange fact can only be ac- 
counted for by the circumstance, that Nottingham and its vicinity 
are famous for the manufacture of lace an stockings, but, like 
many other manufacturing districts, possess no such decided attach- 
ment to literature. Many readers there are undoubtedly in both 
town and country, but readers chiefly for pastime—for the filling up 
certain hours between and after business—and a laudable way too 
of — it; but not readers from any unconquerable ion for, 
or attachment to, literature, for its own sake. A few literary per- 
sons have lived in or about the neighbourhood, but these are the 
exception ; the character of the district is manufacturing and political, 
but by no means literary—nor ever was; therefore, the strongest 
feeling with which Lord Byron was regarded there, was a political one. 
—— an aristocrat in birth and bearing, he was a very ree 
radical in principle. Hence he had only the sympathy of the radi- 
cals with him, these consisting chiefly of the working class. The 
whigs of the town, and the gentry of the country, regarded him only 
in a political light, and paid him not the respect of their presence. 

In the evening, after the people who had attended the funeral 
were dispersed, I went down to the church and entered the vault. 
There was a reporter from one of the London newspapers copying 
the inscriptions on the coffins, by the light of a lamp; and a great 
hobble-de-hoy of a farmer’s lad was kneeling on the case that con- 
tained the poet’s heart, and lolling with his elbows on the coffin, as 
he watched the reporter, in a manner that indicated the most per- 
fect absence of all thought of the place where he was, or the person 
on whose remains he was parched. 

In the churchyard, a group of the villagers were eagerly discussi 
the particulars of the funeral, and the character pd dec: : 
One man attempted to account for the apparently indifferent man- 
ner in which the cle performed the burial service, by his 
having understood that he felt himself disgraced by having to bury 
an atheist. “An atheist!” exclaims an aicumm. “tell me that 
he was an atheist? Dye think an atheist would be beloved by his 
servants as this man was? Why, they fret themselves almost to 
—- —— And d'ye think phey would have made so much 
of him in for parts? Ys almost worshipped him as a 
god in Grecia !"=-giving the figal @ @ sound as long as one’s finger. 


ply. quietly withdrew their several ways, and I mine. 
The church was broken into soon after the funeral, and the black 


cloth with which the pulpit was hung on this occasion, carried away ; 
and this is not the only forcible entry that has been made through 
Lord Byron's being buried here ; for the clerk told me, that, when 
Moore came to see it with Colonel Wildman, being : t of the 
clerk’s arrival, who lives at some distance, the poet contrived 
to climb up to a window, open it, and get in, where the worthy 

bearer of the keys found him, to his great astonishment. | 

The indifference shown by the people at Nottingham toward the | 
great poet would not seem to have abated, if we are to judge by the | 
entries in an album kept by the clerk, and which was presented for | 
that purpose about eight years ago by Dr. Bowring. The signa- 
tures of visitors now amount to upwards of eight hundred, agst | 
which the names of people from North and South America, | 
Russia, the Indies, and various other distant places and countries, 
but few from Notti or its shire, who might be su to be 
among the best read and the best informed portion of its popula- | 
tion: this, however, must be allowed, that names entered in 
the clerk’s book afford no just criterion of the numbers or quality 
of the visitors to the poet’s tomb, as many of the most poetical and 
refined minds might naturally feel reluctant to place their signa- 
tures in such a medley of mawkish sentiment as 1s always found in 
such albums. A few clergymen, however, we were pleased to see, | 
had there placed their names, and some dissenting ministers had | 
ventured so far as to do likewise, and to preach some prétty little | 
sermons over him in the book. 

The following list contains almost all the names that are known 
to the public, or are distinguished by rank or peculiarity of circum- 
stances :— 

The Count Pietro Gamba. January 3ist, 1825. 

The Duke of Sussex visited Lord Byron’s tomb, October, 1824. 

Lieutenant-Colone] Wildman. 

Lieutenant-General Charles Lallemand. ‘ / 

See eee, chamberlain to the king of Prussia. Septem- 
r 7th, ; 

1825. September 23. William Fletcher visited his ever-to-be-lamented 
lord and master’s tomb. : 

10 month. Jeremiah Wiffen, Woodburn-abbey, Bedfordshire. 

1826. July 30. C. R. Pemberton (a wanderer). 

1828, January 21. Thomas Moore. 
September 12. Sir Francis S. Darwin and par. : : 
November 21. Lieutenant-Colonel D’Aguilar.—Eliza D’Aguilar. 


brought you into the warld five-and-twinty years ago, has 
— agin, after you had been made the picture of the, ‘ 
- hoy the government sign-post.” 

. , then,” replied Murdock, with a deep sigh, “I don’t 
thank tor Mulready ; I was very aisy where I was. Father 
O’Connel had forgiven me my sins ; my misery was all over, and a 
swate slape had begun; and here have you brought me back to this 
dirty world to beg, steal, and starve, as I have done before. I 
don’t thank you, Judy: you never ax’d my consent. And by the 
powers! since Doctor Mulready has had me born over agin, he 
shall be at the expinse of bringing me up!” 

To mollify Murdock’s discontent at his restoration, the women 
handed him the whiskey-bottle, (though strictly enjoined by the 
doctor to give him nothing but milk,) which he, seizing with des- 

ration, drained at a draught, and the liquor meeting the wind in 

is throat, he struggled, gurgled, and fell back upon the bed, be- 
yond the skill of Doctor Mulready, to revive again. 


HOW TO WRITE A NOVEL. 


Nothing is more easy, and yet mankind gaze silently upon the 
efforts of the novelist, and wonder, and wish that heaven had given 
them so much fancy and brilliancy of mind. Reader, would you try? 
Then go straight, and fancy to yourself a little village ; any where 
in Connecticut, if you like, as Connecticut is allowed to have the 
finest villages and prettiest girls—a little village, between two hills 
—a little streamlet meandering through it—a flock of = paddling 
just above the brid, “murmuring waterfall” below—* 
banks,” “ pebbled ckavee,” and tall poplars, and weeping 8, 
whose limbs grow dowmtard; and now and thena lily, and a bunch 
of violets, to give the scene a rural turn, (for all poets and novelists 
love naturais,) which little matters will prove at once that you are 
"not above small matters and assist marvellously in filling out a book. 
There must be a taverti, with a swinging sign, bearing the image of 
Washington, with ‘ entertainment for man and horse” —a post office 
—a church, and a school-house ; but no doctors, lawyers, sexton or 
jail. Next, and indispensable in such matters, is a heroine, whom 
you may select for being—— (for description see any novel you may 
find, excepting that one styled “ Female Quixotism,”) the prettiest 
girl in town—the best singer in church, et cetera. Her parents re- 
solve to emigrate to Michigan and the dutiful girl must needs accom- 
pany them. Of course she is betrothed—off they go—her lover runs 
away from his papa, and follows after, and overtakes them just as 





December 1. Lieutenant-Colonel James Hughes, of Llysdulles. 
1829. September 3. Lord Byron's sister, the le Augusta Mary 
Leigh, visited this church. : 
1831. May 17. Rev. Joseph Gilbert, Nottingham. 
— Ann Gilbert (formerly Ann Taylor, of Ongar). — 
August 22. Lieutenant-General and Mrs. Need, Fountain-Dale. _ 
1832. January 8. M. Van Buren, minister plenipotentiary from the United 
— "Washington —» é _[States. 
— John Van Buren, New-York, United States Am 
December 27. Lady Lammine, Salendale. 
1834. February 15. ingo Maria Ruiz de la Vega, ex-deputy of the 
Spanish cortes Grenada. 
February 23. J. Bellairs, esq. visited Newstead-abbey and Lord By- 
ron’s tomb, such as it is !—one of his greatest admirers of the day. 
—  W. Arundale, of London, accompanied the said J. B. 
March 8. J. Murray, jun. Albemarle-st. London.— London Atheneum. 


IRISH CIRCUMLOCUTION. 


If the Irish are to be distinguished as a convivial and a musical, 
they must also be noted as a circumlocutary people. Observi 
one day an unusual commotion in the streets of Derry, I inqui 
of a bystander*the reason; and he, with a mellifluous brogue, re- 
plied in the following metaphorical manner : 
“ The rason, sir! Why, you see that the justice and little Larry 
O’Hone, the carpenter, have been putting up a picture-frame at 
the end of the strate -yonder, and they are going to hang one of 
‘ Adam’s copies’ in it.” 

“ What's that?” 


they are i a furious stream on a raft—they are shipwrecked 
—Angelina, or Celestina, or Kinkatrina, as the case may be, strug- 
gles in the torrent, when rush comes master Philander onas irited 
nag, into the middle of the stream, seizes her as she rises for the 
last time, and bears her to shore, of course lifeless. He does not, 
like the sailors, roll her upon a barrel, or any such rough expedient, 
but presses her to his bosom, and warms her into life by the melting 
conkenen of his affectionate heart. They arrive at the end of their 
journey, elbow out the Indians, and frighten away the wild varments, 
and build two log huts, which, in the “far west,” make a ie. 
Our hero is now very happy. He has killed a lot of coons, a 
panther, wounded an Indian, and begins to think of becoming @ MAN, 
1. e. a married man—but alas ! while he is on a hunting excursion, 
the cursed Indians make a furious attack upon the village and habi- 
tation of his adored—scalp her father mother, and carry her 
away into captivity. Our hero shoots a possum or a wild cat, and 
returns with a joyful heart to meet the welcome and smile, the 
sweet recompense of his toil, but ah! he sees the dire calamity 
which has befallen his chosen one, in the murdered victims before 
him. He is mad now, but on whom shall he revenge himstlf—he 
raves, but no one trembles at his wrath—he calls aloud for his 
lina, but only the forests echo Celestina! and the waters say Ki 
trina!! Now he rouses to action, prompted by the hope of rescue 
and revenge, assembles his iates—pursues the kidn dis- 
covers his beloved fastened to the stake, and the fire and the 
dance begun—he rushes upon his victims, slays all 

















“* Why, poor Murdock O’Donnel.” 

“Oh, there’s a man to be hung?” 

“ Do they put up a gallows for any other purpose *” 

‘« What's his offence !” 

“No offence, your honour ; it was only a liberty he took.” 
‘Well, what was the liberty ?” 

“Why, you see, sir, poor Murdock was in delicate health, and 
his physician advised that he should take exercise on horseback ; 
and so, having no horse of his own, he borrowed one from Squire 
Doyle’s paddock ; and no sooner was he on its showlders, than the 
d—t put it into the cracher’s head to go over to Kellogreen cattle- 
fair, where he had a good many acquaintances ; and when he was 
got there, Murdock spied a friend at the door of a shebeen-house, 
and left the animal grazing outside, whilst he went in to have a thim- 
bleful of whiskey ; and then, you see, they got frisky, and had an- | 
other, and another, till poor Murdock went to slape on the binch ; 
and when he wouke up» he found the cracher gone, and his pocket 
stuffed full with a big lump of money.” 

“Tn short,” said I, you mean to say he has been horse-stealing.” 
‘Why, sir,” he replied, stammering and scratching his head, 
‘they call it so in England !” 

After hanging the appointed time, this unfortunate Murdock was 
cut down and p heard. pore by his friends to an adjacent house, 
where, it being discovered that his neck was not broken, a physician 
was called in, and the means of resuscitation were successfully 
employed. He then sank into a sound sleep, and was ordered to be 

iven a cup of new milk whenever he woke and was thirsty. Two 
female relatives sat up with him ; and the worthy doctor sent them 
a bottle of whiskey to cheer the tedium of the night; but they in 
drinking healths to one and the other’s families, and life in 
ial to Murdock, very soon became too sociable to be discreet. 
“When Murdock awoke, he rubbed his eyes, and looking round 
him wildly, exclaimed—* Where am I, dear lady—in Purgatory !” 
“No, no, honey Murdock: don’t you know Judy Flin’s cabin— 
your own sister Judy?” ow 3 
“ And is that you, Judy? and is this a bed?” he inquired, quite 
bewildered. 

“To be sure it is Judy,” said she, “ and this a bed, though it is 

not as good a one as I could wish; and here's Molly Dorgan, your 





own cousin-j ; and we have been both dri your health, 
Murdock, and long life to you, wid the whiskey the doctor sent us 
to kape the ould blue divil from tazing us.” 

“ But sure I was hangt, Judy,” said he. 


releases her with his own hands, and returns in triumph to his home. 
The clergyman is next sent for, and all former toils arid danger are 
forgotten in blissful matrimony.” Now if you are an author of the 
least propriety, the novel is done; you have no right to go a whit 
farther. If you have made proper use of the words and romantic 
sentiments, your book is leng enough, for the amateurs of the 

sent labour-saving age detest prolixity above all things. Now pub- 
lish it—write a bouncing compliment to the work, for every news- 
paper whose good opinion you care about—bribe the editor with an 
extra copy, pocket your cash and criticisms together, and retire to 
private life—for know, good sir, that you are exceedingly glorified. 


MILITARY DISCIPLINE IN RUSSIA. 


The Invalide Russe gives an anecdote which shows to what ex- 
tent military subordination is carried in Russia. During a violent 
storm, which took place on the third of Jay the lightning struck a 
magazine connected with the laboratory ef the artillery, where there 
was a large quantity of powder, and a great number of Congreve 
rockets. A soldier belonging to the second company of the 
ment of Chasseurs of Neuschlot, was stationed as sentinel dear 
magazine, and when it was in flames, some of the su officers 
who repaired to the seeing the danger in which the soldier 
was placed, ordered him to retire. H® answered, however, with 
the most perfect coolness, that his orders were not to move more 
three paces from the spot, and that he should not stir until he had 
roper authority to do so from the officer on duty. The brave sol- 
Ser continued at his post until he was relieved by the guard, not» 
withstanding the imminent danger to which he was exposed. This 
honourable trait of discipline and courage having been comthunicated 
to the emperor, the brave soldier was into the imperial 
guerd, and was rewarded with a sum of three hundred roubles. 


BREACH OF HOSPITALITY. 
During the dreadful storm and inundation in Bengal, in May, 
ee eee Gackt daaeh on ho eae 
yeeinend co Qudly, hae of Sine Sound gous Se 
Fis grounds, only six or seven hunlred ceca » and pminci- 
ey es Beane oe ile Mr. C.’s house 
so close as scarcely to admit gree Yi ee Pm 
should come ing and pushing its way into the interior but an 
immense tigee, Havin reached the room in which Mr. C. was sit- 
ting be nestled hisecll down in one of the vornere, lite 0 lew. 
foundland dog. Mr. C. then loaded his gun in e very quiet manner, 











Sure enough, darling, for not ing Farmer "s 
that you borrowed : sine sor Malrondy bliceinge on bass | oka 





and shot him dead upon the spot. 
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ORIGINAL FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS, OR NOTES BY THE WAY. 





BY NATHANIEL P. WILLIS. 





Sultan Mahmoud at his devotions—comparative splendour of papal, 
Austrian, and Turkish equipages—the sultan’s barge or caique—de- 
scription of the sultan—visit toa Turkish Lancasterian school—the 
dancing dervishes—visit from the sultan’s cabinet—the seraskier and 
the capitan pasha—humble origin of Turkish dignitaries. 

I map slept on shore, and it was rather late before I remembered 
that it was Friday, (the moslem Sunday,) and that Sultan Mah- 
moud was to go in state to mesque attwelve. I hurried down the 
precipitous street of Pera, and, as usual, escaping barely with my 
life from the christian-hating dogs of Tophana, embarked in a 
caique, and made all speed up the Bosphorus. There is no word 
in Turkish for faster, but I was urging on my caikjecs by a wave 
of the hand and the sight of a dishiik, (about the value of a quarter 
of a dollar,) when, suddenly, a broadside was fired from the three- 
decker, Mahmoudier, the largest ship in the world, and to the rig- 
ging of every man-of-war in the fleet through which I was passing 
mounted, simultaneously, hundreds of blood-red flags, filling the 
air about us like a shower of tulips and roses. Imagine twenty 
ships of war, with yards manned, and scarce a line in their rigging 
to be seen for the flaunting of colours! The jar of the guns, 
thundering in every direction close over us, almost lifted our light 
boat out of the water, and the smoke rendered our pilotage between 
the ships and among their extending cables rather doubtful. The 
white cloud lifted after a few minutes, and, with the last gun, down 
went the flags all together, announcing that the “ Brother of the 
Sun” had left his palace. 

He had but crossed to the mosque of the small village on the 
opposite side of the Bosphorus, and was already at his prayers 
when I arrived. His body-guard was drawn up before the door, in 
their villanous European dress, and, as their arms were stacked, I 
presumed it would be some time before the sultan re-appeared, and 
improved the interval in examining the handja-bashes, or state 
caiques, lying at the landing. Ihave arrived at my present notions 
of equipage by three degrees. The pope’s carriages, at Rome, 
rather astonished me. The emperor of Austria’s sleighs diminished 
the pope in my admiration, and the sultan’s caiques, in their turn, 
‘pale the fires” of the emperor of Austria. The handja-bash is 
built something like the ancient galley, very high at the prow and 
stern, carries some fifty oars, and has a roof over her poop, sup- 
ported by four columns, and loaded with the most sumptuous orna- 
ments, the whole gilt brilliantly. The prow is curved ovei, and 
wreathed into every possible device that would not affect the neces- 
sary lines of the model ; her crew are dressed in the beautiful cos- 
tume of the country, rich and flowing, and with the costly and 
bright-coloured carpets hanging over her side, and the flashing of 
the sun on her ornaments of gold, she is really the most splendid 
object of state equipage, (if I may be allowed the misnomer,) in 
the world. 

I was still examining the principal barge, when the troops stood 
to their arms, and preparation was made for the passing out of the 
sultan. Thirty or forty of his highest military officers formed 
themselves into two lines from the door of the mosque to the land- 
ing, and behind them were drawn up single files of soldiers. I 
took advantage of the respect paid to the rank of Commodore 
Patterson, and obtained an excellent position, with him, at the side 
of the caique. First issued from the door two Georgian slaves, 
bearing censers, from which they waved the smoke on either side, 
and the sultan immediately followed, supported by the capitan- 
pasha, the seraskier, and Haleil Pasha, (who is to marry the Sul- 
tana Esmeh.) He walked slowly down to the landing, smiling 
and talking gaily with the seraskier, and, bowing to the commo- 
dore in passing, stepped into his barge, seated himself on a raised 
sofa, while his attendants coiled their legs on the carpet below, and 
turned his prow across the Bosphorus. 

I have, perhaps, never set my eyes on a handsomer man than 
Sultan Mahmoud. His figure is tall, straight, and manly, his air 
unembarrassed and dignified, and his step indicative of the well- 





| must except the chief of the sect, however, who entered when all | 
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about, held up their hands at the word of command, while a subal- 
tern looked that each had performed the morning ablution. They 
were healthy-looking lads, mostly from the interior provinces, 
whence they are driven down like cattle to fill the ranks of their 
sovereign. Duller-looking subjects for an idea it has not been my 
fortune to see. 

The Turkish alphabet hung over the teacher’s desk, (the colonel 
is the schoolmaster, and takes the greatest interest in his occupa- 
tion,) and the front seats are faced with a long box covered with 
sand, in which the beginners write with their fingers. It is fitted 
with a slide that erases the clumsy imitation when completed, and 
seemed to me an ingenious economy of ink and paper. (I would 
suggest to the minds of the benevolent, a school on the same prin- 
ciple for beginners in poetry. It would save the critics much mur- 
der, and tend to tHe suppression of suicide.) The classes having 
filed into their seats, the school opened with a prayer by the colonel. 
The higher benches then commenced writing, on slates and paper, 
sentences dictated from the desk, and I was somewhat surprised at 
the neatness and beauty of the characters. 

We passed afterward into another room where arithmetic and 
| geography were taught, and then mounted to an apartment on the 
second story occupied by students in military drawing. The pro- 
ficiency of all was most creditable, considering the brief period dur- 
ing which the schools have been in operation—something less than 
ayear. Prejudiced as the Turks are against European innovation, 
this advanced step toward improvement tells well. Our estimable 
and useful missionaries appear, from the respect every where shown 
them, to be in high esteem, and with the sultan’s energetic disposi- 
tion for reform, they hope every thing in the way of an enlightened 
change in the moral condition of the people. 





Went to the chapel of the dancing dervishes. It is a beautiful 
marble building, with a court-yard ornamented with a small ceme- 
tery shaded with cypresses, and a fountain enclosed in a handsome 
edifice, and defended by gilt gratings from the street of the suburb 
of Pera, in which it stands. They dance here twice a week. We 
arrived before the hour, and were detained at the door by a soldier 
on guard, who would not permit us to enter without taking off our 
boots—a matter, about which, between straps and their very muddy 
condition, we had some debate. The dervishes began to arrive before 
the question was settled, and one of them, a fine-looking old man, 
inviting us to enter, Mr. H. explained the difficulty. “Go in,” said 
he, “go in!” and turning to the more scrupulous mussulman with 
the musket, as he pushed us within the door, ‘stupid fellow!” 
said he, “if you had been less obstinate, they would have given 
you a bakshish (Turkish for a fee.) He should have said less reli- 
| gious—for the poor fellow looked horror-struck as our dirty boots 
| profaned the clean white Persian matting of the sacred floor. One 

would think, “the nearer the church the farther from God,” were 
| as true here as it is said to be in some more civilized countries. 
It was a pretty, octagonal interior, with a gallery, the mihrab or 

niche indicating the direction of the prophet’s tomb, standing obli- 
| quely from the front of the building. Hundreds of small lamps hung 
| in the area, just out of the reach of the dervishes’ tall caps, and | 
all around between the gallery; a part of the floor was raised, mat- 
ted, and divided from the body of the church by a balustrade. It 
would have made an exceedingly pretty ball-room. 

None but the dervishes entered within the paling, and they soon 
began to enter, each advancing first towards the mihrab, and going 
through fifteen or twenty minutes’ prostrations and prayers. Their 
dress is very humble. A high, white felt-cap, without a rim, like a 
sugar-loaf enlarged a little at the smaller end, protects the head, 
and a long dress of dirt-coloured cloth, reaching quite to the heels 
and bound at the waist with a girdle, completes the costume. They 
look like men who have made up their minds to seem religious, and 
though said to be a set of very good fellows, they have a Maw- | 
worm expression of face generally, which was very repulsive. I | 


} 
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the rest had seated themselves on the floor, and after a brief genu- 
flection or two, took possession of a rich Angora carpet placed for 
him near the mihrab. He was a small old man, distinguished in his 


dress only by the addition of a green band to his cap, (the sign of | 





known firmness of his character. A superb beard of jetty black- 
ness, with a curling moustache, conceal all the lower part of his 
face ; the decided and bold lines of his mouth just marking them- 
selves when he speaks. It is said he both paints and dyes his 
beard, but a manlier brown upon a cheek, or a richer gloss upon a 


his pilgrimage to Mecca,) and the entire absence of the sanctimo- | 
nious look. Still he was serious, and there was no mark in his | 
clear, intelligent eye and amiable features, of any hesitancy or want | 
of sincerity in his devotion. He is said to be a learned man, and 





beard, I never saw. His eye is described by writers as having a 
doomed darkness of expression, and it is certainly one that would 
well become a chief of bandits—large, steady, and overhung with 
an eyebrow like a thunder-cloud. He looks the monarch. The 
child of a seraglio, (where mothers are chosen for beauty alone,) | 
could scarce escape being handsome. The blood of Circassian | 
upon Circassian is in his veins, and the wonder is, not that he is | 
the handsomest man in his empire, but that he is not the greatest || 


he is certainly a very prepossessing one, though he would be taken | 
up as a beggar in any city in the United States. It is a thing one | 
learns in “dangling about the world,” by the way, to form opinions | 
of men quite independently of their dress. 

After sitting a while in quaker meditation, the brotherhood rose | 
one by one, (there were ten of them I think,) and marched round the 
room with their toes turned in, to the music of a drum and a Persian | 
flute, played invisibly in some part of the gallery. As they passed | 
the carpet of the cross-legged chief, they twisted dexterously and | 





slave. Our ‘mother’s humour,” they say, predominates in our 
mixtures. Sultan Mahmoud, however, was marked by nature for | 
a throne. i} 

I accompanied Mr. Goodell and Mr. Dwight, American missiona- || 
ries at Constantinople, to visit a Lancasterian school established || 
with their assistance in the Turkish barracks. The building stands | 
on the ascent of one of the lovely valleys that open into the Bos- || 
phorus, some three miles from the city, on the European side. We H 
were received by the colonel of the regiment, a young man of fine | 
appearance, with the diamond crescent and star glittering on the | 
breast of his military frock, and after the inevitable compliment of 
pipes and coffee, the drum was beat and the soldiers called to school. 

The sultan has an army of boys. Nine-tenths of those I have 
seen are under twenty. They marched in, in single file, and facing 











made three salaams, and then raising their arms, which they held | 
out straight during the whole dance, they commenced twirling on | 
one foot, using the other after the manner of a paddle to keep up the | 
motion. I forgot to mention that they laid aside their outer dresses | 
before commencing the dance. They remained in dirty white tunics | 
reaching to the floor, and very full at the bottom, so that with the 
regular motion of their whirl, the wind blew them out into a circle, | 
like what the girls in our country call “‘making cheeses.” They | 
twisted with surprising exactness and rapidity, keeping clear of each | 
other, and maintaining their places with the regularity of machines. | 
Ihave seen a great deal of waltzing, but I think the dancing dervishes | 
for precision and spirit, might give a lesson even to the Germans. 
We left them twisting. They had been going for half an hour, 


are addled, their devotion, during this dizzy performance at least, 
must be quite suspended. A man who could think of his Maker, while 
revolving so fast that his nose is indistinct, must have some power 
of abstraction. 


The frigate was visited to-day by the sultan’s cabinet. The 
seraskier pasha came alongside first in his state caique, and em- 
braced the commodore, as he stepped upon the deck, with great 
cordiality. He is a short, fat old man, with a snow-white beard, and 
so bow-legged as to be quite deformed. He wore the red Fez cap 
of the army, with a long blue frock-coat, the collar so tight as nearly 
to choke him and the body not shaped to the figure, but made to fall 
around him like a sack. The red, bloated skin of his neck fell over, 
so as almost to cover the gold with which the collar was embroi- 
dered. He was formerly capitan pasha, or admiral in chief of the 
fleet, and though a good-humoured, merry looking old man, has shown 
himself, both in his former and present capacity, to be wily, cold, and 
a butcher in cruelty. He possesses unlimited influence over the sul- 
tan, and though nominally subordinate to the grand vizier, is really 
the second if not the first person in the empire. He was originally a 
Georgian slave. 

The seraskier was still talking with the commodore in the gang- 
way, when the present capitan pasha mounted the ladder, and the 
old man, who is understood to be at feud with his successor, turned 
abruptly away and walked aft. The capitan pasha is a tall, slender 
man, of precisely that look and manner which we call gentlemanly. 
His beard grows untrimmed in the Turkish fashion and is slightly 
touched with gray. His eye is anxious, but resolute, and he looks 
like a manof resource and ability. His history is as singular as that of 
most other great men in Turkey. He wasa slave of Mohammed Ali, 
the rebellious pasha of Egypt. Being entrusted by his master with 
a brig and cargo for Leghorn, he sold vessel and lading, lived like a 
gentleman in Italy for some years with the proceeds, and as the 
best security against the retribution of his old master, offered his 








| fill those offices to the satisfaction of the sultan. 


services to the sultan, with whom Ali was just commencing hostilities. 
Naval talent was in request, and he soon arrived at his present dig- 
nity. He is said to be the only officer in the fleet who knows any 
thing of his profession. 

Haleil Pasha arrived last. The sultan’s future son-in-law is a 
man of perhaps thirty-five. He is light-complexioned, stout, round- 
faced, and looks, like a respectable grocer, “ well to do in the world.” 
He has commanded the artillery long enough to have acquired a 
certain air of ease and command, and carries the promise of good 
fortune in his confident features. He is to be married almost immedi- 
ately. He, too, was a Georgian, sent as a present to the sultan. 

The three dignitaries made the rounds of the ship and then entered 
the cabin, where the pianoforte, (a novelty to the seraskier and Haleil 
Pasha, and to most of the attendant officers,) and the commodore’s 
agreeable society and champagne, promised to detain them the 
remainder of the day. They were like children with a holiday. I 
was engaged to dine on shore, and left them on board. 

In a country were there is no education and no rank, except in 
the possession of present power, it is not surprising that men should 


|| rise from the lowest class to the highest offices, or that they should 


Yet it is curious 


to hear their histories. An English physician, who is frequently 


| called in to the seraglio, and whose practice among all the families 


in power gives him the best means of information, has entertained 
me not a little with these secrets. I shall make use of them when 
I have more leisure, merely mentioning here, in connexion with the 
above accounts, that the present grand vizier was a boatman on the 
Bosphorus, and the commander of the sultan’s body guard, a shoe- 
maker! The latter still employs all his leisure in making slippers, 
which he presents to the sultan and his friends, not at all ashamed 
of his former vocation. So far, indeed, are any of these mushroom 
officers from blushing at their origin, that it is common to prefix the 
name of their profession to the title of pasha, and they are addressed 
by it as a proper name. This is one respect in which their European 
education will refine them to their disadvantage. 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 





THE RIGHTS OF DOGS. 

I nave been purposing a long time to address you, dear readers, 
on the “ natural and acquired” rights of this class of our fellow- 
citizens. I have refrained from it, up to this time, for the very 
intelligible reason, that, for some weeks past, our dog population 
has not been as respectable as usual; many of their bon-ton having 
left the city, during the extreme warm weather, to make excursions 


|| and tours of pleasure; to breathe the pure country air and drink 


the brook water, which are known to be so essential to their health. 
During their absence I have observed, with no favourable eye, that 
a shaggy, short-tailed, illiterate tribe of curs, who, I doubt, do not 
know A from B, have fallen in and filled, or, rather, tried to fill, 
their places. They are a complete mobocracy—every way @ 
nuisance, but one, scampering through our streets as if possessed 
with the devils of half a dozen Arabian colts, and completely un- 
disciplined either by the rod or education—congregating in troops, 
obstructing our footpaths, and waking our sober inhabitants with 
their rustic, midnight howl. Their only saving clause is, the brevity 
of their appendages; for these being short, and, as it were, docked 
to the fashion of genteel horses, are not ever lying on the ground 
to be trodden on by some expeditious merchant or heavy-footed 
mechanic, and their owners thereby made to fill the whole air from 
end to end with a piteous yelp—half way between an unweaned 
babe’s cry and a beggar’s moan. Oh,I’d give a thousand pounds 
not to hear one ! 

Whence come these curs? is a question that has been agitated 








and it began to look very like perpetual motion. Unless their brains 





with considerable warmth, (I have heard,) in more than one of our 
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d ieties. They are, no doubt, foreigners; they cannot 
throw about themselves that gentlemanly air which our city-bred dogs 
know so well how to assume. One of the metropolitan coterie I am 
quite intimate with; he is the very Beau Brommel of his circle. 
Of a morning you will not see him venturing forth until the suit- 
able hour arrives. He pays particular respect to the great luminary. 
I have never known him once, in the course of a long, and, I may 
say, intimate acquaintance, to sport or lounge outside of his domi- 
cil’s door until Apollo had first shown his rosy head ; and, then, 
to see his genteel, dandy-like airs, and deportment—his grace- 
ful courtesies and wavings up and down of the head—those inde- 
scribable waggings of the tail in passing a brother dog! His po- 
liteness, too, is quick-eyed and far-sighted; for I have actually 
known him to commence this latter saiutation at the sight of a 
friend more than a block distant. Do you think, now, that the 
miserable brutes I have before spoken of can, by any possibility, be 
the fellow-citizens, or, in any way, the equals of this paragon! No, 
no; forbid it heaven! I think I have in my eye the very cradle 
and birthplace—the very hothouse that pours out these hordes of 
canine Goths. It is a village lying just north-north-east from my 
study, in a line exactly parallel with the side of my room nearest 
the door; and, at this month of the year, falls directly under the 
third star in the tail of the Little Bear. Now, reader of the stars, 
and thou who art skilled in geography, I have so figured it, that 
thou canst, if one spark of wit is in thee, lay thy finger on the 
identical spot—varying not a hair’s breadth from the truth either 
to the right or left. Were I not an implacable enemy to pedigrees, 
both of horses, men, and dogs, I think I could trace these same nui- 
sance-curs back to certain tory-whelps of the revolution—show you 
how the most distinguished of their ancestors fell bravely fighting 
in the British cause, while storming a young American heifer, and 
attempting to take her by a cowp-de-main. How another in the 
last war was suddenly, and, as you may easily guess, unexpectedly, 
bereft of the best part of her tail, (this was a heroine,) in attempt- 
ing to scale a fence, by a two-pound ball that chanced to be cross- 
ing it at the same time with her, and ihat the accident happened 
merely because she couldn’t keep up with it. These particulars 
would, no doubt, afford matter of deep and thrilling interest to the 
readers of dog-biographies. But, alas, dogs die in oblivion, while 
men, mere men, are immortalized ! 
* I am Sir Oracle ; 
And when I ope my mouth, let no dog speak.” 

Now, I think, Sir Oracle had a vast deal of brass, and no small 
share of impudence ; let no dog speak—as much as to say—my 
blood boils at the explanation—as much as to say—I can hardly 
give it utterance—as much as to say, then, THAT DOGS HAVE NO 
RIGHT TO SPEAK, even if they can! Shakspeare never sank so in 
my estimation, as when IJ read those lines. He fell, reader, like a 
thermometer in Iceland. I could endure him no longer; he was 
once my idol. I worshipped him far more reverently than a Chi- 
nese does his idol with twenty heads; and so many, before this, 
I really believe Shakspeare had. But, from this time forth, I cast 
him out of my affections. I hurled him from my thoughts. I 
would no more of him; he had belied dogs; he had denied them 
their inalienable rights. It was enough to make one turn Kam- 
schatkan to hear dogs so spoken of by a Christian poet, and one, 
too, professing the utmost tenderness for his fellow-creatures. I 
believe, although my whirl of passion was so great I cannot dis- 
tinctly recollect—but I do believe that I hurried off that very even- 
ing, with my Shakspeare under my arm, to a book-broker in Ch—m- 
street, and told him to make away with it as soon as possible ; and 
I believe he did, and my money along with it. Never mind that— 
it is passed. I have another copy of this dog-hating bard, with that 
leaf (and another) well wafered together. 

Excuse me, dear readers, if I break off to detect yon villain, with 
black whiskers, that is pursuing my Beau Brummel at full speed 
down Broadway—caning him at every step—thwack! thwack! 
away it goes—on his poor, smooth, genteel back. I can’t endure 
it any longer—when I come back I may finish the article. _c. m. 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS. 








THE POLICE OF VIENNA. 

TRave.uers complain of the custom-house difficulties and vexa- 
tions of the Austrian empire; the army of dowaniers so inquisitive, 
dictatorial and suspicions, so formal, grave and implacable in the 
fulfilment of their troublesome duties. But after all, there is no- 
thing so dreadful in their ministration—provided always that one 
takes the proper method in dealing with them. Reproaches, threats, 
arguments and entreaties are all thrown away ; but the application 
of a few florins makes them as tractable as a trained spaniel. And 
the beauty of it is, that no tact or management is requisite in the ad- 
ministration of the panacea; you may make your bargain in broad 
daylight, and before the eyes of all the world. In fact, there is a 
regular tariff of bribes—or to speak more gingerly, dowceurs—which 
ought to be printed in the guide-book. To exempt a carpet-bag 
from inspection, the fee is twelve kreutzers ; a portmanteau twenty ; 
and a full-sized trunk will be let alone for forty, as a matter of course. 

But the police is quite another affair. Here there is no bargain 
to be made, no subordinate to be mollified. Whether you like it 
or not, the customary formalities must be undergone, the strictest 
and most comprehensive examination must be submitted to. You 


papers are ransacked, to see if your name is not already entered in 
red letters—if it has not been appended to some pernicious article 
in a political journal, or enrolled among the ranks of the carbonari. 
the “ friends of the people,” or the burschenschaft. If at last it is 
found unconnected with either of these dreaded and noxious objects, 
your “ permit of residence” is delivered to you, but with hesitation 
and many suspicious looks ; but do not be in haste to congratulate 
yourself. The alarm has been given; the secret agents know you, 
watch you, surround you at every step and in every situation—in 
the streets, at your meals, in your occupations and amusements, even 
in your very bed. The humble menial, in jacket and green apron, 
who brushes your coat in the morning before you rise, is a spy of 
the police; so is the porter who takes your letters to the post- 
office—the shopman who sells you a watch-riband or a sheet of pa- 
per—the wretched girl who accosts you at the corner of the street, 
as you return late at night from the opera—the sexton who con- 
ducts you through a church or a cathedral—the polite stranger who 
helps you at table, or hands you the newspaper in a coffee-house. 
At Vienna nothing is too unimportant for investigation ; conversa- 
tions are listened to—letters opened—mov ts, however trifling, 
carefully noted—every thing falls into that vast, all-grasping, inevi- 
table reservoir which is called the police; and one might almost 
suppose that Metternich kept spies upon himself, so integral a part 
of his system is universal espionage—like the miser who used to 
rob himself at night for fear that others should do it for him. 

To live perfectly unsuspected at Vienna, it would not be sufficient 
to possess a proud and ancient title, and to be well known as a tho- 
rough-going aristocrat; for man is an inconstant animal, and dukes 
and marquises have been known to turn out very radicals. The 
greatest certainty would lie in being deaf, dumb and blind ; or at 
least in a condition similar to that of a certain Prussian philosopher, 
who had laboured so hard in study, thought and written so much, 
devoted himself with such ardour to science, that his physical strength 
gave way under the constant attrition of his indefatigable mental 
energy, and he became so ill and feeble, that his life was at one 
time thought in danger. At length, after a whole course of medi- 
cine, and an inconceivable multitude of remedies, which his watch- 
ings and intellectual labours rendered perfectly useless, his physicians 
told him that they could do nothing for him—die he must—unless 
he gave up study, and abstained from thinking. 

“ And where shall I go, then, what shall I do, if I must not think ?” 
said the patient. 

“Go!” answered the medical gentlemen; “go to Austria.” 

Thereupon a passport for Vienna was procured, on which was 
written in a bold, plain hand, “ H. A. private gentleman, commanded 
by his physicans not to think ;” and when he arrived at Vienna, and 
the police-officers read the inscription, the gates were opened wide, 
and a guard of honour turned out for his reception. 

The man who stands at the head of this vast system—who knows 
all its agents, means and actions—in whose hand are united its in- 
numerable wires—is Prince Metternich ; it is he who is really sove- 
reign judge and absolute master of Austria. From him all instruc- 
tions emanate ; to him, in the last resort, all controversies and ques- 
tions are referred. A word from his mouth would bear us in tri- 
umphal procession from the frontiers to the capital ; another would 
consign us to the dungeons of Olmutz. I have seen him once-— 
this man without parallel in the world, unless it be the Prince de 
Talleyrand ; this man whose head has whitened amid the windings 
and intrigues of diplomacy—who decreed the ruin of the first Na- 
poleon, and the death of the second—-who wrote and read des- 
patches while the thunders of the Corsican were pealing at Auster- 
litz, at Jena, at Moscow and Madrid—and who, after the victories 
of the French had shaken the world, stepped from his cabinet to 
send their emperor to St. Helena and place himself at the head of 
the German confederation, in his stead. I have seen him once—the 
potent minister before whom every head was bent, the smiling cour- 
tier, whose very look was flattery. I gazed long and earnestly upon 
that calm and unwrinkled brow, that countenance which always 
bears a thoughtful expression, but never reveals more of what is 
passing within than its master pleases—those lips which smile upon 
you while the eyes are reading your very heart. His coming was 
watched with anxiety—all eyes followed his movements, all ears 





courtly circle, like a political machine ; but no sooner was the pre- 
scribed circuit finished, than he turned, as if glad to escape from a 


his lately-married wife. And she, young, lovely, gracious, animated 
and glittering with jewels, contrasted with that impersonation of 
diplomacy like the new-born liberty of nations with the superannuated 
principle of absolute hereditary sway. 


THE ARREST. 
“ The debtor cannot be arrested before the rising nor after the setting of 


the sun.”—Code de pro. civ. art. 781. 

If you have hitherto escaped the grasp of the sheriff’s-officers, if 
the cuffs of your sleeves have not yet been defiled by the bailiffs 
touch, you can form no conception of the bitterness of an arrest. 
It is one of those unspeakable sensations which you will not again 
experience, save in Tartarus ; that is, if old Minos shall think fit to 
condemn you. A few days ago, I was still free in that anomalous 
liberty, which knoweth not the clear light of heaven, and defendeth 





are required to declare your name, your means of living, your pro- 
fession, whence you come, whither you intend to go, the objects of 
your journey ; and to exhibit your letters of credit and of introduc- 
tion. If you come direct from England or from Paris, the inquiry 
assumes a still more serious character ; and if perchance your pur- 
suits are either literary or legal, your position begins to be trouble- 


itself from the sun. Ferreted out by the commercial blood-hound, 
I was forced early in the morning from my ensconcement in a garret, 
where I was sleeping, neither well nor ill, until such time as it 
would be day with me, and still night with the rest of mankind. 
Last Friday, as the town clock was striking eight, 

“The owl is commencing its flight,” said a young woman, (the 





some; authors and lawyers are regarded with peculiar suspicion by 


confidante of my misfortune,) through the key-hole. 


the agents of the Austrian police. Huge books are examined, files of 


were attentive to catch his slightest word. He moved around the || 


long and wearisome constraint, and seated himself by the side of || 


{ 
| 


“ Thanks, blue-eyed angel, with black hair,” I replied, in a ro- 
mantic tone of voice ; “since the lamp of heaven is extinguished, 
the cat may go out upon the gutters.” 

With these words, I pat on a light surtout, and directed my un- 
certain steps toward the Palais Royal. Arrived near the bank, I 
mechanically cast my eyes upon the playbills of the day. 

“Theatre de Madame—First representation of ‘The Setting of 
the Sun.’ Comedy vaudeville; M. Perlet will perform the character 
of Argentiéres.” 

Capital. My instinct as a debtor, irresistibly hurried me to such 
| @ representation. I entered precisely as the curtain rose, and took 
the first seat that offered. 

Argentiéres was just like myself, a night-bird ; invited to a soirée, 
it there chances that he forgets himself amid punch and the card- 
tables. At the rising of the sun he dares not venture into the 
streets, for he has perceived from the window a visage of bad 
omen: ’tis that of a sheriff-officer, planted at the door of the hotel 
like a gibbet, and awaiting his victim with fatal vigilance. It was 
| necessary, then, that Argentiéres should devise a thousand pretexte 
for remaining at his post till evening. 

“ How shall I manage!” exclaimed Perlet. 

His embarrassing position drew from me an exclamation and 
| sympathetic applause. My right hand neighbour, a very trouble- 
| some fellow, applied his glass and eyed my countenance with an 
| impertinence truly provoking. I silently contented myself with 
| turning my back to him and offering a more befitting view ; but the 
| fellow, whose gaze partook somewhat of the satanical, ceased not 
| from his scrutiny of my person, above all at that moment when the 
| winding-up of the piece extracted a new burst of sympathy. My 
| patience was exhausted, and I gave him an intentional. push, dy 
| accident. 
| “My dear sir, your address,” said he to me, while re-adjusting 
| his glass, which had been deranged by my abrupt motion. 

“Ah! very well,” added he, reading the name and number of 
| my street; “‘ vou shall see me, sir, early to-morrow morning.” 

“ You will oblige me, sir, by coming very early.” 

“T shall not fail, I assure you.” 

And as we quitted each other his glass was still pursuing me. I 
| slept ill; I am no coward, but a due! occasions restlessness even to 
| the man most philosophically detached from life. At six o’clock 
came a knock at my door; it was the quizzing-glass fellow, accom- 
panied by two gentlemen of a sufficiently pleasant countenance. 
“Gentlemen, I am at your service.” 

“ You shall not escape us, sir.” 

| “These two pistols will decide our difference.” 

| ‘Quite useless, sir, we have here every thing requisite for us.” 
“« Since you are armed, then, at all points, we can depart.” 

| “At all points,” replied he, with a sneer, “that is the phrase; 
| let us get into the coach.” 

“ Where are we going *” 

“ Rue de la Clé, sir.” 

“How, Rue de la Clé?” 

“ By virtue of the peremptory decree issued against you on the 
first day of June, by the tribunal of commerce, duly registered, and 
| to you, notified, a petition, etc. etc., I arrest you, in the king's 
name ; that you may not remain ignorant, I beg leave to inform you, 
| that I am an officer in the guard of commerce, and these gentlemen 
| are my satellites.” 

At these words I fell into a lethargic despondency, from which I 
was not roused until I heard the grating of the lock of Saint Pelagie, 
| as it closed behind me. 

“Another time,” said I, “catch me giving my address to the 
| first wrangler that comes to hand, and thus compromising my ex 
| istence of a free man, for the sake of making a show of empty 
bravery.” 

The reflection is excellent, but comes, unhappily, a little too late, 
| like all other reflexions in which the prisoner indulges within the 
| walls of Saint Pelagie. J. 6. Ww, 
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SELECTIONS FROM NEW WORKS. 








FARTHER EXTRACTS FROM 
THE MEMOIRS OF HANNAH MORE. 


“Iw April, 1786, Hannah More thus writes of Burke, Wal 

and others :—‘I invite myself to dine with poor Mrs. Vesey (w 

spirits are still terribly depressed) whenever I have a vacant day. 
She is only cheerful when she has one or two friends about her, 
and there are a little set who generally go to her in turn every day. 
Yesterday Mrs. Carter and I met there, and I had made an assig- 
nation with Mr. Walpole in the evening; we had likewise Mr. 








| nished ; business and 


Burke. The vivacity of this wonderfully great man is much dimi- 
litics have impaired his agrecableness ; but 
neither years nor sufferings can abate the entertaining powers of 
the pleasant Horace, which rather improve than decay ; though he 
himself says he is only fit to be a nihotem as the chalk-stones 





at his fingers’ ends — for nothing but scoring ; but he de- 
clares he will not be a Bristol milk-woman. I was obtiged to re- 
count to him all that odious tale.’ ” 





“Mrs. Piozzi’s book is much in fashion. 
ing ; but there are two or three exceedingly 
Garrick, which filled me with indignation. If Johnson had been 
envious enough to utter them, she might have been prudent 

to em. Johnson, with all his genius, had no taste 
Garrick’s acting, and with all his virtues was envious of his riches ; 
this led him very unjustly to say severe things, which Garrick not 
unfrequently retorted; but why must these things be recorded! 
The speaker, perhaps, had forgotten them, or was sorry for them, 
or did not mean them; but this new-fashioned biography seems to 
value itself upon perpetuating every thing that is injurious and de- 


It is indeed entertain- 








tracting. I perfectly recollect the candid answer Garrick once 
to my inquiry why Johnson was so often harsh and unkind in his 
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both of and to him: Why, Nine, it is very natural ; is it || found, that the deeper the dislike I expressed to smoking, the || at a wall, along which another ran at right angles. Exactly 
not to be expected that he should be angry that I, who have so || greater was the a ny Or pes I have often alluded to this || at the corner where the turn was ie, the footing of solid earth or 
as 


much less merit than he, should have had so much greater success ! 
The book, however, in general, places Johnson's character very 
high. I expressed myself with some warmth to Lelius against these 
passages, saying, however, that I was glad she had done justice to 
my livi friends at least. His learning in particular is very highly 
commended.’” 





“Mr. Cambridge gave us a specimen of Johnson’s manner, ‘ Po- 
etry, madam, is like brown-bread ; those who make it at home never 
approve of what they meet with elsewhere.’ I have an Antigallican 
anecdote for you. Just before Sir Joseph Yorke came home from 
Holland, he was at dinner one day at the prince of Orange’s, where 
was the Duc de Chartres; this latter behaved with his usual unpo- 
liteness, and took it into his head to ridicule the English ambas- 
sador. Finding that Sir Joseph did not laugh at any of his buffoone- 
ries, ‘ Quoi, Monsieur,’ said he, ‘ est ce que vous ne riez jamais !” 
‘ Rarement, Monseigneur,’ replied Sir Joseph, with great coolness. 
Just at that time the combined French and Spanish fleets were in 
the British channel—a new subject for the ill-breeding of the French 
prince. ‘Mais, monsieur,’ says he again, turning to Sir Joseph, 
‘ si notre flette attacqueroit l’Angleterre ’ * Alors, Monseigneur, je 
rirois,’ said Sir Joseph. A friend of mine just come from Paris, 
told me a story of one of the notables. He was a provincial gen- 
tleman of very good sense and learning, but whose coat was not of 
the newest Paris cut. He was sitting at dinner between two petits 
maitres of the first water, who agreed to roast the countryman ; 
and accordingly began ‘to assail him with the most impertinent curi- 
sity. After patiently bearing their ill-breeding, he said to them, 
‘Gentlemen, I will gratify your desire to be acquainted with my 
character ; hé bien.! donc, le voici ; je suis ni sot, ni fat, mais je suis 
entre les deux.” This repartee produced him good treatment the 
rest of the dinner.” 

“ Burke said to me the other day, in allusion to the innumerable 
lives, anecdotes, remains, etc. which have been published of John- 
‘son—‘ How many maggots have crawled out of that great body!’ I 
saw for the first time in my life the renowned John Wikes; he is 
very entertaining; the talk falling upon bad French, he gave us 
some specimens of the boarding-school French where his daughter 
was educated. When anybody came to fetch them home, they 
used to go up to their governess and say, ‘Madame je suis venu pour.’” 





“T believe the king is the first person whose character was ever 
raised by the loss of his reason ; but almost every thing that escapes him 
has either good nature, or humanity, or piety in it. The following spe- 
cimen has good sense too: walking in the garden, (which he does 
to the amount of seven or eight miles a day,) with Dr. Willis, the 
latter descried two or three of the workmen, and ordered them to 
withdraw ; ‘ Willis, (said the king,) you do not know your own bu- 
siness; let the men come back again—you ought to accustom me 
to see people by degrees, that I may be prepared for seeing them 
more at large.’ Mrs. Boscawen's house joins Kew Gardens : see- 
ing the workmen had made a fire to burn rubbish, he said, ‘ Pray 
= out that fire directly, don’t you see it smokes Mrs. Boscawen’s 

ouse’’ In the midst of all these cares and distractions, a friend 
of mine called on Pitt the other night. He found him alone, ga 
and cheerful, his mind totally disengaged from the scenes in wih 
he had passed the day. He was reading Milton aloud with great 
Sy oY and he said his mind was so totally engaged in Paradise, that 
he had forgotten there were any people in the world but Adam and 
Eve. This seems a trifle, but it is an indication of a great mind, 
so entirely to discharge itself of such a load of care, and to find 
pleasure in so innocent and sublime an amusement.’ The duchess 
of Gloucester ‘ desired Lady Mary Mordaunt (one of her ladies of 
the bed-chamber) to stop an orange-woman, and ask her if she ever 
sold ballads?’ ‘No, indeed,’ said the woman, ‘I don’t do anything 
so mean; I don’t even sell apples!’ This diverted them, as they 
did not know there were so many ranks and gradations in life.” 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S “BELGIUM AND GERMANY.” 


TOBACCO-SMOKING. 


“The day which followed this expedition was Sunday. It was a 
jour de féte to | and I never watched a sabbath of more inno- 
cent enjoyment. ‘The first party I saw, on looking out of my beau- 
tiful window in the morning, was one composed of four youths— 
the eldest I think under twenty—who, from their dress and appear- 
ance, I have no doubt were students from Bonn. They had their 
breakfast-table laid on a sort of platform, on the other side of the 
road before our hotel, overlooking the river. The full morning sun 
shone upon them ; but the freshness of the hour, and the delicious 
breeze from the water, prevented any annoyance from heat. It 
was a very interesting group—their animated young faces spoke 
the delight which the glorious scene inspired; and they ate with 
the gay zest which exercise and health give to appetite. Yet, not- 
withstanding the double occupation of breakfasting, and looking at 
the view, each one had a small pocket-volume beside him, which, as 
the lingering meal went on, stole, now and then, a moment from 
the laughter and the din. All this was really delightful ; and it 
was impossible not to sympathize in their enjoyment. But, alas ! 
my next glance destroyed all the sympathy, and turned the plea- 
sure of looking at them into positive pain ; for, in the hand of each, 
was an enormous pipe ; and the look of glowing animation which 
had so delighted me, was changed for the heavy quiescence of 
-smoking. Could they but have seen themselves as they looked 
then, and as they looked one short half hour before, I think they 
must have forsworn the loathsome habit for ever. 

“Tt is as much a subject of wonder, as regret, to see the extent 
to which this unhappy infatuation is carried, among the young men 
of this most glorious country. Were they net so very fine a race 
—were the noble and intellectual expression of the young heads 
I saw at Bonn, Heidelberg, and elsewhere, less shinai should 
have witnessed this lamentable degradation with more patience ; 
but to behold these youthful features, one moment beaming with 
the finest expression, and the next stultified by that look of ineffa- 
ble stupidity produced by smoking, is really too vexatious. Could 
these young men be fully aware of the effect this habit produces 
on their charming countrywomen, I am greatly tempted to believe 
that it would soon get out of fashion. 

“ Tt was cautiously, and with the fear of giving offence, that I first 
tful women to 
jut I very soon 


touched upon the subject with some of the deli 
whom I hal the happiness of being introduced. 





subject already ; and, shall recur to it no more, I will take this 
occasion to repeat the words that were said to me by two German 
ladies, who, in my opinion, possessed attractions enough to make 
their wishes, laws. I wish that I could, without impropriety, name 
them here, but this would not be fair; and I therefore refrain from 
adding the influence of their names to the strength of their words. 

«Jt is this,’ said one of these ladies, ‘ which makes the society 
of foreigners so much more agreeable to us. A mouth, uncontami- 
nated by a pipe, may win with words, which, if scented with to- 
bacco, would be listened to with very different emotions.’ 

“The moment I heard these words, I determined to print them, 
in the hope that they might preserve some still ‘ unrazored lips’ 
from the hateful taint. 

* Another lady, as yet unmarried, and with a face whose delicacy 
seemed fitter to receive the gales of Eden than the fumes of tobacco, 
said to me, while we were discussing the same subject—‘ If I 
marry, I hope I shall love my husband well enough to forgive him ; 
but I sometimes think it may be a dangerous experiment.’ ” 


GERMAN ROMANCE AND MUSIC. 


‘It is no wonder that this country still continues to be the nurs- 
ing mother of superstition and romance—it was not always easy, 
even for infidels, to escape their influence at the Goar. When 
every light had vanished from the dwellings on the opposite shore, 
the notes of some instrument at a distance, repeated again and 
again by the extraordinary echoes, often suggested the idea of 
aérial music. I heard this constantly every night ; and am almost 
ashamed to confess the thrilling effect it produced. 

“ The sober truth is, that, such a sufficient knowledge of music, 
as enables them to play on some instrument or other, is universal 
ameng the peasants of Germany. And we need not, therefore, 
have recourse to any supernatural agency, to account for the fact 
that music is often heard amongst them where it might be least 
expected. 

“‘ The boors of Germany have been represented, both by pen and 
pencil, as a coarse, rude, heavy race ; but I suspect that the glance 
which sufficed to make this portrait, had little acuteness in it. 
Poor and laborious they are, and must be. Their mines lie deep 
in the earth--their vineyards hang on beetling rocks ; and the rich- 
ness of the valley must be scattered over many a barren upland, or 
the wide-spread race would perish. But this brings no degrada- 
tion with it; nor can the active youth and vigorous age of their 
femates deserve the scorn they have met ; rin. 9 strength, instead 
of softness of limb, be the result. The German peasant-girl, cul- 
tivating her rich flower-bed, and singing the delicious strains of her 
country with taste and feeling panied, perhaps, in both, by 
her lover—certainly offers as refined a picture of rural life as we 
can hope to find anywhere, beyond the bounds of Arcadia. And 
should a tincture of superstition be added to this, and the wildness 
of nature give birth to some wildness of fancy, I suspect the tone 
of moral feeling is rather raised than lowered by it.” 


SECRET CHAMBERS IN THE CHATEAU OF BADEN. 


“ Having reached the interior gate of the castle, our pretty guide 
stopped— Et maintenant vous allez voir les cachots?’ said she, as if 
doubting my intention: Assurément, mademoiselle,’ was our reply. 
* Attendez donc,’ said she, and left us for a few moments on the steps 
before the great door. Returning with a lantern and a huge key, she 
pronounced the words ‘Suivez moi,’ in a tone of much comic solem- 
nity. We did so, to an outer door in a tower which flanks the build- 
ing ; on her opening which, a handsome spiral stone staircase, both 
ascending and descending, became visible. She went down, and we 
followed ; but I felt something very like disappointment at this un- 
mysterious approach to chambers that I almost dreaded to behold. 
These stairs led to a large vaulted room, sufficiently lighted by grated 
windows placed high in the wall. ‘ This,’ said our guide, ‘and the 
two chambers beyond, were formerly the retreat of the women in time 
of war.’ The two other rooms were in the same style; being all 
vaulted, and looking very like a prison, from the strong iron bars 
which defended the windows. Having reached another small 
vaulted room, our guide stopped, and told us we were here to 
take leave of the daylight, which a continuance of grated windows 
had let in upon us, through all the chambers we had hitherto passed. 
She then sought and found several candles, which she placed in 
our hands; saying that the passages we were about to enter were 
such as to render it highly dangerous to run any risk of being with- 
out a light. She then unlocked a small door, and, descending two 
steps, we entered a narrow passage, which terminated in a square 
vaulted room. It is quite impossible that stone walls can convey 
a feeling of more hopeless desolation. From this square room 
Seanthe’ more than one opening; but the utter darkness, and the 
irregularity of arrangement in the horrid cells they led to, pre- 
vented our being able to conceive any very correct idea of their 
relative position. 

“ On reaching the termination of one of these passages, we were 
stopped by a door of stone a foot thick, hewn in one piece out of 
the granite-rock. This door stood ajar, and our guide opened it 
by thrusting a thick stick, that Jay near, into the aperture. She 
then asked Henry to assist her, and between them they contrived, 
by using the stick as a lever, to move the heavy mass sufficiently 
to enable us to pass it. ‘This is the first prison,’ said she; and 
paused long enough to let us see its dismal horrors. Utterly dark, 
and totally without ventilation, it struck damp and cold both to 
body and soul. 

“This is the second,’ she continued, as she passed through 
another massive door of rock, constructed in the same manner as 
the former; and again a dismal vault opened before us. In this 
manner she led us into ten distinct dungeons ; some of these are 
hewn out of the solid rock, as well as the passages which lead to 
them, and others are constructed of immense blocks of stone. 

“« After passing through several passages, which I should be loth 
to traverse without a guide, we reached a chamber of larger dimen- 
sions, the aspect and atmosphere of which might have chilled a 
lion’s heart; our guide paused as she passed the threshold, and 
said, ‘ Voici la chambre de la question.’ Many massive iron rings, 
fastened into the walls of this room, give indications, sufficiently 
intelligible, of the mode in which the questionings were wont to be 
carried on there: and so strongly did visions of the past rise up 
before me, that, with the strange clinging to horror which makes 
‘so puzzling a part of our nature, I remained gazing on these traces 
of vengeance and of wo, till our lively Alsatian declared she would 
wait no longer. 








“One of the openings, that led from this frightful room, terminated 


rock we had hitherto trod, was changed for a flooring of planks, which, 
if not quite loose, were yet so placed as to leave considerable inter- 
stices between them. She suffered us to pass over these, and when 
we had entered the door-way, that stood at right angles, she stopped, 
saying, ‘Voilé! this is the oubliette ;’ and pointed, as she spoke, to 
the s we had : 

‘«* And what is the oubliette ?” was the natural question ; though the 
untranslatable word had already conveyed the idea of eternal oblivion. 

“T suspect that the dark-eyed damsel had studied her business 
with considerable tact; and that the tone, in which she answered 
this question, was not so much the effect of emotion, as meant to be 
the cause of it. 

“Tt is the fatal baiser de la vierge,’ she replied ; ‘when a prisoner 
was sentenced to be forgotten, he was made to pass from the judg- 
ment-hall through this door: these planks then sunk beneath him, 
and he was heard of no more.’ 

“ The thrilling feeling made up of horror and curiosity, which these 
words excited, induced us all to apply our candles to a dark space 
of half a foot wide, which yawned between the wall and the boards 
covering the abyss. Henry threw himself across them, and thrust 
his candle down to the extent of his arm—but all in vain; if dark- 
ness can indeed be called visible, he saw it, but nothing else. 

‘“‘The gil smiled as she watched his vain efforts. ‘You are not 
the first I have seen,’ said she, ‘who seemed as if they would gladly 
have torn those boards from under them, rather than not see the 
gulf below—but a little dog, they say, managed the matter better 
than any of you.’ 

“We eagerly inquired her meaning ; and she told us a story, that 
I have since seen in print, of an peor id that happened about thirty 

ears ago. A gentleman, who came to see the dungeons, was fol- 
ae by a favourite dog: the animal was small, and while sniffi 
about the aperture, contrived to squeeze himself through it, and fell 
with a fearful yell to the bottom. The gentleman, who was greatly 
attached to the little creature, had influence enough to obtain per- 
mission to seek fox him. Workmen, carrying lights, were let down by 
ropes; and not ouly was the little dog restored alive to his master, but 
fragments of garments and of bones, and detached morsels of a wheel 
stuck full of knives, were found on the spot where he had fallen.” 

“ After listening to this dark history of the pit, on whose verge 
we stood, we followed the narrator to an iron door, of curious work- 
manship, which creaked most hideously upon its rusty hinges as she 
opened it. ‘This,’ said she, ‘was the hall of judgment; here the 
members of the secret tribunal assembled to examine the prisoners 
before their doom; and there is the entrance by which they came 
to it from the castle on the hill.’ As she spoke, she held up her 
light, to show us an opening, high up in the wall, but which was 
closed by stones at the distance of a few feet. 

“«Has that passage ever been traced from the one end of it to 
the other?’ said I. 

«Oh yes, very often ; but not of late years. Part of the roof fell, 
and it was thought dangerous; so it has been closed at the two 
extremities, to prevent mischief.’ 

“We would have given much, and willingly have run some trifling 
risk of broken heads, could we have obtained permission to enter 
this curious passage ; but it might not be, and we turned to retrace 
our steps. Suddenly, our young guide stopped in one of the pas- 
sages, which appeared connected with many of the chambers, and 
told us to look upward. We did so; and, at a great height above, 
perceived the light of heaven, faintly glimmering through an open- 
ing, apparently about three feet square: this opening descended, 
like a huge chimney, to the spot were we stood. 

«Tt was by this entrance,’ said the girl, ‘that all prisoners were 
brought into the dungeons: that light proceeds from a chamber at 
the very top of the castle. 

“Can we not see it?’ said I. 

“You would see nothing but an ordinary chamber,’ she replied, 
appearing to evade the question ; and then added, ‘ by this descent 
they were let down in a chair, which they were sure to sit in, as it 
was the only one in the room to which they were led.’ 

“Tt would be very idle to attempt giving any idea of the effect 
which these horrible memorials of unlimited and unlawful power 
produced. There had always appeared to me something shadowy 
and doubtful hanging about the traditions I had read of the secret 
tribunal, its frightful cruelties, and its hidden strength: but here I 
was in the very midst of its fearful recesses; and my senses bore 
such strong testimony to the truth of all that history and imagi- 
nation had painted, that I almost felt as if present at the scenes, of 
which hitherto I had doubted the existence.” 





+ 





THE FINE ARTS. 








DA VINCI’S “LAST SUPPER.” 


Tuis is a most interesting object of contemplation, on more than one 
account. The subject, closely interwoven as it is with our religious be- 
lief, has a touching and solemn effect upon the feelings, and awakens a 
train of thought which it is good for us to indulge amid the cares, and 
bustle, and anxieties of this worldly life. The emotions that arise as 
we are contemplating that affecting incident in the holy tragedy of our 
redemption, are not unlike those called up by the unexpected sound of 
a distant organ, swelling and reverberating among the lofty aisles and 
solemn pillars of some ancient vast cathedral, through whose ample 
space we may be lingering on a week-day, intent only upon its monu- 
ments, and soaring roof, and architectural magnificence. We behold the 
Saviour of mankind and the apostles of his ministry, not in the dim and 
reverential picturing of imagination, but as they appeared to the i 
conception of a master-mind, and were delineated by the unrivalled pencil 
of a great and glorious painter. The object before us is a faithful copy 
of the celebrated picture by the famous Leonardo Da Vinci ; that won- 
derful creation before which criticism stood mute, and which is now lost 
forever ; partly destroyed by the ravages of time, and finally blotted out 
by the hand of reckless, worse than barbarian violence. The painting 
itself is gone ; but numerous engravings still exist to give a faint idea of 
its glories, and the waxen models now exhibite? at Clinton-hall, are 














probably as near in truth and beauty to the great original, as it is possi- 
ble for any copy to approach. You do not seem to look upon a picture ; 
and so perfect is the air of life that seems to breathe from out the figures, 
mingling with the awful nature of the scene, and the solemn majesty 
with which it was invested by the painter, that every thought and feeling 
is bowed down with reverence, and the heart seems to acknowledge the 
presence of a more than mortal influence. 




















LITERARY NOTICES. 





BOOK TABLE. 


MRS. TROLLOPE’S BELGIUM. 

‘Tus shower-up of our “ Domestic Manners” enjoys in England con- 
siderable reputation as a close observer and spirited describer of customs, 
visible objects, and incidents of actual occurrence ; and, if her claim to 
these characteristics needed confirmation, it would be furnished by her 
last production. We see no reason whatever to question the accuracy 
of her descriptions, and of all the “‘ Travels in Germany” that have fallen 
within our observation, there is none we should prefer to hers as a guide- 
book. Nothing seems to have escaped her notice, and her account of 
what she saw, and heard, and did, has all the minuteness and apparent 
fidelity of a cabinet-picture by Mieris or Teniers. So far the merit of 
her book is unquestionable ; but we confess that, for the sake of interest, 
we could be content with a little more fancy, and research into matters 
of a more imaginative character. There are a few bits, which are plea- 
sant and entertaining ; we have copied three of the best, in another page. 





CECIL HYDE—A NOVEL. 

The London Atlas thus discourses of Cecil Hyde: “This is a new 
Pelham. It is altogether a novel of manners, and paints with truth and 
a lively, sketchy spirit, the panorama of fashionable life ;” and the Metro- 
politan declares that “the author takes his subject in hand with a mas- 


terly skill; turns it now in this light, nay in that, and like a splendid 
mirror, makes flash forth innumerable beams, sometimes dazzling with 


their witty brilliancy, at others, giving a more gentle and sentimental 
radiance.” Having read the book, we subscribe to the accuracy of the 
description given by the Atlas, except in the matter of the comparison to 
Pelham. The only point of resemblance that we can discover between 
the two, is a general similarity in the character and fortunes of the per- 
sonages from whom both novels take their names; Cecil Hyde is an 
imitator of Henry Pelham, or to speak more by the card, a much less 
striking individual of the same species. But there is none of the bril- 
liancy, the wayward philosophy, the high-wrought interest, the affecta- 
tion, pardonable in its originality and intensity, or the dashing and exag- 
gerated yet not unnatural character, by which the faulty but splendid pro- 
duction ef Mr. Bulwer is distinguished. Cecil Hyde is merely a clever, 
entertaining novel ; the characters are natural and well-drawn, the inci- 
dents varied, probable and interesting; and it is written in a chaste, 
agreeable style, never wanting in spirit, but on the other hand, never ris- 
ing to splendour. It is not by any means the best novel we have read, 
but we have read hundreds that are worse. 


THE POCKET ANNUAL. 


Mr. Disturnell has issued a new edition of this useful little volume, 
whence we take pleasure in supposing that the first gained favour in the 


eyes of the discerning public. The wood-cuts, and one of the engravings || 


are the same as those of the last year; but the miscellaneous reading 
matter is quite new, and there is an additional engraving, of the peniten- 
tiary on Blackwell’s Island. The calendar and pages for memoranda, 
are of course adapted to the coming year. The Pocket Annual is a neat 
and convenient companion for gentleman or lady, and we have, more than 
once, found the benefit of keeping it in close attendance on our person. 


THE PERIODICALS. 


[The courteous reader will have the goodness to observe that the fol- 
lowing notices were in type for the last number, but were unavoidably 
deferred for want of room.] 

“First come, first served,” is a maxim too old to be disregarded, and 
therefore our respects are paid, primo, to the New-England Magazine for 
October. We have read all the papers in this number, except the first, 
which, being very long, and upon the subject of political parties, we have 
deferred to ‘a more convenient season ;” a time likely to arrive with 
us, somewhere in the next century, if we live so long. The articles, 
generally, are very good; one “on the importance of truth,” is rather 
abundant in truisms, but “‘ My books,” and “ A new Theory of Comets,” 
are admirable ; there is not a word about comets in this last, by the 
way, except in the very last line of all. “ Visions of the Past” is a fair 

of “ Ger .” if we may coin a word for the occasion, and 
of the poetry, we give no ‘opinion—for a sufficient reason. 

The Knickerbocker likewise contains some clever articles, and among || 
the rest, one very beautiful morsel of poetry, which we have trans- 
ferred to our columns. The writer (Mrs. Butler) has most happily 
caught the spirit of the strong-minded, thinking old English poets, who || 
used to gossip with Shakspeare and Ben Jonson at the Falcon. There 
are some scraps from Bulwer, (original,) which any body might have 
written, and two or three lively tales and sketches that we should be 
quite willing to have written ourselves. We perceive that Mr. Willis 
G. Clarke, the brother of the editor, will hereafter devote a portion of his || 
time to the magazine ; an arrangement which cannot but prove advanta- |) 
geous to its readers, and to the proprietors as well. 

La Revue Francaise is decidedly among the best and most interesting || 
periodicals we have. The selections are made with great taste and || 
judgment, and the editor has an admirable store to cull from. Its pages || 
contain articles from all the first modern French writers, and the style is || 





wonderfully pure and elegant. It is not always printed so accurately as mitting, however, that Mr. Smith’s picture is much exaggerated, there are | 


could be wished, and this is the more vexatious, as the Revue is so admi- || 
rably calculated for the benefit of students of the language, from the inte- 
rest of the matter and the choiceness of the language. The present num- 
ber of the Mirror contains a translation from the Revue for September. 
The Christian Library is a most deserving enterprise. It is published in 
weekly numbers of sixteen pages, at six cents each, and the volume will 
actually constitute a theological library. Sectarianism is carefully avoided, 
and none but the best works of established character are to be inserted. 


RECENT MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


The following pieces of music have lately been published :—“ The 
Young Arab,” a ballad, composed by George Hargreaves ; “On the 
mountain high,” a favourite Tyrolien aria ; “Il Pirata Quadrilles,” from 
Bellini’s opera of I] Pirata ; “ Valse Tyrolienne,” from the opera of La 
Fiancée.—Atwill’s Music Saloon, 

“The Knight of the Silver Shield ;” “ a aux Dames,” a set of 
new quadrilles; ‘La Marseillaise, danse nationale ;” “The Rockaway 
Galopade ;” What woke the buried sound,” a song, the words by Mrs. 
Hemans ; “ Matrimonial Sweets ;” “ High let us swell our tuneful notes ;” 
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Bowe: Bod star,” marked for insertion ; “ A portrait,” from the 
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to. “ The Coquette” might be worked up into a story, but as it stands | 
at present, we must “ respectfull: decline” he style is rather namby- | 
pamby-ish. We cannot oblige W. Y. by inverting the eolction he he 


sent us ; the lines wmepne Se Oy hl dp ws pd pore te 

at our disposal, which dre quite as good. “ V. L. F.” the biographical | 

sketch, or rather vindication of Roger Williams, and the lines to ———, | 

pope 4, all respectfully declined, with thanks. Master Freddy will see 

that we have inserted lament ; "more for the sake of the letter by which 

it was Sram ted. Whe tte eaed own, however ; although the metre is very far | 
e 


Hl 
letter was irresistible. 
| 
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i> Our friend Weir has wale a vignette of the new Catholic ic chapel, 
called the “ Church of our Lady, of Coldspring,” which will be engraved | 
in wood by Adams, and very soon adorn our columns— probably in the | 
next number ; and if not in that, certainly in the one succeeding. 


The tl 


tif 





g of fashionable novels.—We suppose that, as a general | 
rule, it is right and fair to consider novels as pictures of the times in which | 
their scenes are laid—or to come at once to the particular case in band, | 
that we are justifiable in adopting the current English novels of the day, 
as faithful representations of the prevailing manners of at least one class | 
of society in Great Britain; more especially when we find these same 
novels eulogized in British reviews and periodicals for their fidelity in 
this identical particular. Assuming then, as we said before, that Eng- | 
lish fashionable life is correctly delineated in English fashionable novels, | 
we must say that we have no great faith in the pretensions made by the | 
exclusives and their imitators and admirers, to the possession of supe- 
| rior elegance, courtesy and refinement, at any rate so far as regards their | 
conduct toward the gentle sex. Qn the contrary, it strikes us that in | 
every thing that relates to women, the English gentleman of ton is about 
the greatest brute in existence—always, be it understood, supposing the 
novelists to tell the truth. They commonly represent their most accom- 
plished heroes exhibiting a studied insolence, or at the very best, indif- | 
| ference toward their sisters, wives, cousins and female associates gene- 





| rally ; and some of them do not hesitate to declare it an established | 
canon of modern good-breeding, that women cannot be too much ne- 
glected, except in some very particular cases, as for example, where the 
honour of a wife is to be destroyed or the fortune of an heiress appropri- 
ated. We had always supposed it an integral and indispensable item in 
| the code of gentility, that in mixed assemblages, women were of right en- | 
titled to superior attention ; that their convenience and pleasure were to be 
the first objects of consideration, and that the deportment of the other sex 
| was to be marked by a peculiar respect and observance of their feelings, | 
| their wishes, and their opinions. This is a part of the American system 
| of politeness, in theory, at least, however much or little we may fail in 
| acting up to it, as a peopie. We have no intention, just at present, of 
| engaging in a warfare with Mrs. Trollope as to the exact limit of our | 





performance. But the rule seems different among the Aristarchs of 
fashion in the modern Babylon. ‘Let the women take care of them- 
| selves,” appears to be a maxim in their legislation. For instance, in | 
| Horace Smith’s last novel of Gale Middleton, there is a certain person- 
age calling himself Sir Dennis Lifford, and passing for an exquisite of | 
| the very highest water, who perpetrates acts of most outrageous rude- | 
| ness in the presence ofa young lady, to whom he is about to be married, and 
| of her mother ; and not only perpetrates them in the presence of, but ac- | 
tually makes these ladies the especial objects of his boorishness. Acts | 
which, as we have before said in a notice of the book, would infallibly 
be resented in this country by a speedy and unceremonious ejection from 
the house, and for which no apology would be accepted. Yet in the | 
| novel, they are not merely tolerated, but actually admired and admitted 
as evidence of the gentleman’s high breeding. It is true that the soi-di- | 
sant Sir Dennis Lifford turns out to be nothing more than an impudent, | 
| vulgar valet, assuming the name and character of his former master ; but | 
| his deportment generally, and particularly in the case of the ladies, i is | 
represented as an imitation of the manners of high life, and we are to pre- 
| come that the imitation is correct, or it would not pass unnoticed. Ad- | 


parallels enough i in other fashionable novels ; so many, in fact, that there | 

is no occasion to mention any in particular. Every one familiar with this | 
department of literature, will be able to recall numerous illustrations 
and evidences of the fact in question ; to wit, that novelists do so des- 


not by any means acknowledge, however, that their testimony is to be | 
received without a liberal allowance for random flights of imagination. 


and contemptible as he may be in some respects, is yet so very different 
a being from the English gentleman. 


Hats off !—Any one who has enjoyed the pleasure of a seat in the | 
crowded pit of a theatre, on some especially attractive night—when the | 

heart of the manager rejoices within him, and the treasurer rubs his | 
hands with glee at the prospect of a huge replenishment of his exchequer— 





Hats off’ Nothing could be more expressive ; and perhaps there is no 





|| presentatives of gentlemen. 


consent for the regulation of individual conduct, in those situations where 
the will of the people is expressed and promulgated directly, and with- 
out the intervention of delegates, representatives, executive, or profes- 
sional judiciary. It is a law enacted, enunciated, and enforced at one and 
the same instant, without the formality of debate, or the interference of 
judge, jury, or sheriff's officer. It is the beaw-ideal of popular govern- 
ment ; emanating from, addressed to, acting upon and carried into effect 
by the united people. It has ancther peculiarity too, and one in which it 
differs from almost every other act or creature of collective or delegated 
authority ; it is never disobeyed. It needs no ministerial agent to enforce 
its observance ; it is its own sufficient power ; and not merely overcomes, 
but annihilates resistance. We have no liking for the interference of 
an audience in what is done upon the stage, beyond the legitimate ex- 
pressions of content or disapprobation ; yet there is one matter in which 
we could almost wish to see it manifested ; and that is the case in which 
“‘ hats off” would be an appropriate injunction. We are sorry to declare 
the fact, but it is too true that most of our gentlemen players have a sin- 
gular and most objectionable objection to going with their heads uncovered. 
Even those among them whose deportment upon the stage is in every other 
respect most gentlemanly and unimpeachable, (of course it will be un- 
derstood that we mean when they are representing gentlemanly charac- 
ters,) do very often persist in wearing their hats, when they might with 
just as much propriety appear in jack-boots, great-coats, and spatter- 
dashes, or with umbrellas over their heads ; as, for example, in draw- 
ing-rooms, and in the presence of ladies. They seem to forget, in this 
particular, that acting is or ought to be a correct representation of reat 
life. The fault is universal. We have seen the best fine gentleman of 





|| our stage more than once sitting or standing by his mistress, and making 


love a merveille, with every curl of his most exquisite Erutus hidden from 
sight by a superb short-napped St. John, of the highest polish ; and there 
are others, (we will not name them at present,) who have even trans- 
gressed the rules of bienseance so far as to hand ladies into a ball-room, 
with their own heads most resolutely covered. ‘This in real life would 


‘| be thought something worse than boorish, and we can see no good reason 


|| why the practice should be adopted cn the stage. Gentleinen of the drama, 
we beg you to observe that, unless the character or situation require it, 
hats should not be worn upon the boards ; and that in the presence of ladies, 
they should never be worn under any circumstances whatever, by the re- 
We hope that what has been now said will 
be sufficient to produce a reform in this matter; if it should not 








An explanation.—We have received a letter, referring in terms of ex- 
postulation to a paragraph which appeared in the Mirror of the twentieth 
of September, giving a ridiculous account of an oration delivered at 
Augusta, in the state of Maine, by a Miss Green. We found the para- 


|| graph in several of our exchange-papers, and having no reason to sup- 


pose it incorrect in point of fact, copied it as one likely to amuse our 
readers. We know nothing whatever of Miss Green, and, of course, 
have not the least objection to insert that part of the letter which con- 
tradicts the erroneous statement and gives a true account of the oration. 

“ The facts are simply these: on the fourth of July, 1833, at the so- 
licitation of the preceptress of the female academy, in Augusta, (where 
Miss Green was then attending school,) she prepared an address and de- 
livered it in the school-room. The only male person present was Judge 
Coney, a man about eighty years of age, the founder and patron of the 
school. Besides the members of the school, there were present only a 
few female friends of some of the scholars; and several of these as- 


|| sured me, that the address in question was characterized for propriety, 


taste, and judgment, and reflected honcur on her who delivered it. They 
uniformly spoke of Miss Green as being a person of refined sensibility, 
modest and retiring in her demeanour, but possessing a mind of the first 
order ; and these opinions were confirmed by a personal acquaintance 
with the young lady. Soon after, her father and family removed from Au- 
gusta, since which I have had no acquaintance with any of the family. 

“| trust, Messrs. Editors, you will judge with me, that a delicate young 
lady's feelings should not be subjected to so harsh and wanton a stroke, 
from some anonymous, but unmanly coward, without its being distinctly 
understood, that the respectable part of the community do sincerely scorn 
such base conduct.” J.P. P. 








Party feeling —We are more and more shocked and afflicted, day after 
day, by the excessive, unchristian violence which characterizes the lan- 
guage and deportment of political partisans all over the country. A cer- 
tain degree of hostile excitement, we are aware, is almost unavoidable 
as political warfare approaches its climax, and the actual trial of strength 
draws nigh; but there really does seem to-be an excess of exacerbation 
and fury, infinitely beyond what the occasion either requires or justifies. 
Is it absolutely impossible, in the nature of things, for a political war to 
be waged without sweeping away al} the charities and decorums of 
civilized life? Can there be no statement made by one party, without 
a positive and unqualified denial by the other, as a matter of course? 
And is it an unavoi that, because a man happens to 
entertain certain opinions, he must, of necessity, be declared destitute 
of every good quality by allwhose opinions are different? An interest 
in political questions is not only natural but desirable, as a safeguard of 
freedom; but we cannot help thinking that the exeessive rancour by 
|| which the present strife is distinguished, is equally strange and fearful, 

not only in its present results-of riot, outrage, and bloodshed, but also 

in its probable inerease and perpetuation.. Anger and hatred reproduce 

themselves ; and there is too much reason to fear that the time is not far 





distant when the approach of an election, however local and unimpor- 
tant, will be looked to with well-founded dread, as certain to be attended 
with tumult, violence, and atrocity of the most fearful description. 





Conjugal regret.—Different nations have different ideas on the subject 


cribe the conduct of the exclusives in reference to this matter. We do | of monumental records; but what. are flowers, and gilt iron, and sculp- 


|| tured marble, compared with the vein of tenderness which ran through 
the follo touc: ffusion on the 
We are not quite prepared to believe that the English fashionable, trifling we ' py bey prrmetpbe yes <b) wring touching © 


“ HERE LIES THE BODY OF LOUIS LENOIR, 
DEALER IN STOCKINGS. 
HIS DISCONSOLATE WIDOW CONTINUES TO CARRY ON THE BUSINESS 
STREET OF ST. MARTIN, NO. 18. 


Henry Inman.—We have remarked a paragraph in some of the daily 





will have no difficulty in understanding the force and signification of that | journals, which has afforded us a pleasure, that we may presume is widely 
brief exclamation with which we have commenced this paragraph, or the || shared in this city—we mean the announcement of the permanent return 
| times and situations in which it is usually uttered. ‘‘ Down in front! 


us of that accomplished artist and gentleman, Herry Inman, Esq. 


A pencil which has won for him a pre-eminent reputation, we are glad to 





injunction that is more readily and universally complied with. It is one 








“The Sontag Waltz.”—Hewitt and Co., Broadway. 





learn, has not been idle during his absence ; and we are sure it will not 





of the few mandates that constitute the civil code, established by general | 





be unoccupied in a community where its powers are so well appreciated. 








































































































for thee I 


hear my plaint, With nepe- 
ess 
(am 


love 


Ho-ly Nun, un-veil 


Rd—Holy Nun, thy tears I see, | 
In drops of pity fall for me; 
Spotiess saint, O I faint, \ 


3; [know 


Of broken heart I die for thee?’ 
Soon Convent bell shall toll my knell— 
O pray for my soul's peace $ 
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HOLY NUN, UNVEIL THINE EYE. 


thy vows 
are gi 


That mine be ne-ver. 
to heavw’n ven 


thou canst 


| Farewell to mourn—I 
Holy Nun, thy tears I see, 


vain I try from thee to 


Blest words I hear fall on mine ear $ 
cease. 
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Thy form’s be-fore me e-ver. 


eye, Ves-tal fair, for thee I sigh; Love-ly saint, plaint, With ~~ for thee I 
hear my ess love 





%Midst stifled sobs they %scape from thee § 
| Happy I now can die, 
An angel weeps and prays for me 




















MISCELLANY. 


WOLFISH ATTACHMENT. 


Tue fate of Lieutenant Sandford was distinguished by a singular cir- 
cumstance. A large tame wolf, bought at Aspro, and brought up from a 
cub by the ship’s company and exceedingly docile, continued to the last 
an object of general solicitude. Sensible of its danger, its howls were 
peculiarly distressing. He had always been a particular favourite of | 
the lieutenant, who was also greatly attached to the animal, and through | 
the whole of their sufferings he kept close to his master. On the | 
breaking up of the ship, both got upon the mast; at times they | 
were washed off, but by each other’s assistance regained it. The lieu- 
tenant at last became exhausted by continual exertion, and benumbed | 
with cold; the wolf was equally fatigued, and each held occasionally by | 
the other to retain his situation. When within a short distance of the | 
land, Lieutenant Sandford, affected by the attachment of the animal, | 

| 
| 
| 











and totally unable any longer to support himself, turned toward him from 
the mast; the beast clapped his fore-paws around his neck, while the 
lieutenant clasped him in his arms, and they sunk together. 





FLOGGING. 


A late English writer, in enumerating the modes of punishment in 
China, says :—‘ The grand panacea, however, after all, isthe rod. The 
general application of this vigorous instrument of administration is by 
no means confined to China, but embraces without exception every 
country of the east, from Japan to Bengal, including about five hundred 
millions of people, or more than half the human race. There the rod, 
under its various appellations of bamboo-cane, cudgel, or birch, is ac- 
tively at work from morning till night, and afterward from night till 
morning. The grand patriarch canes his first minister ; the prime minis- 
ter canes the secretary of state ; he admonishes the lords of the treasury by 
belabouring their backs ; these enforce their orders to the first lord of the 
admiralty by applying what is equal to a cat-o’-nine tails. Generals cane 
field-officers, and field-officers the captains and subalterns. Of course, 
the common soldiers of the celestial army are caned ad libitum by every- 
body. ‘Then husbands cane their wives, and wives their children. In 
short, China may be truly described as a well-flogged nation.” 





A GOOD GUESS. 


Colonel C——, who was head and ears in debt, when stationed at 
the Tower, was told by his servant that a person wanted to see him on 
particular business. Requiring a description of the announced, the re- 





ply was, “A man of colour.” “Oh, say no more,” said the colonel, 


|| of apples in an orchard. 





“| know what colour—it is a dun.” 





SINGULAR, 

A successful attempt has lately been made by the Abbe Jamet, direc- 
tor of the hospital of Bon Sauveur, in Normandy, to teach a person 
who has been deaf from his birth to speak! He lately exhibited his 
pupil at the academy of Caen, and many questions were addressed to 
him by signs and in writing, all of which he answered verbally without 
hesitation. The tone of his voice is represented as being very singular, 
and produces an unnatural effect. He is a nephew of Cardinal Lafare, 
and is eighteen years of age. This is a very interesting circumstance, 
and the possvbility of teaching the deaf to speak, being ascertained, we 
doubt not that a system will soon be established, by which all those un- 
fortunate individuals, who have hitherto been considered as necessarily 


|| dumb, will be enabled to communicate their wants and opinions, to their 


fellow beings, without being compelled to resort to the inconvenient mode 
of writing and making signs. 





ELEPHANTS BREAKFASTING ON APPLES. 
A few days ago, says the New-England Advocate, two elephants be- 


|| longing to a menagerie that had been in this city, were passing along the 
|| road in the vicinity of Middletown, when they saw a most inviting heap 


In an instant the fence was prostrated by the 
huge animals, and without loss of time they regaled themselves on fruit 
to their perfect satisfaction. We have not heard it stated how great 
was the quantity of apples they consumed, but it is said that the ele- 
phants would not be driven away till they had appeased their exceed- 
ingly delicate little st hs. Such visiters, we apprehend, would be 
any thing but agreeable to most of our farmers, particularly when the 
whole stock of a farmer’s winter apples, as well as those for cider, would 
be devoured at one breakfast by a couple of these Asiatic gourmands. 








WHITE RATS. 


Two of this variety of the rat species were caught a few days ago, in 
a bakery, in Norfolk, in removing a kneading-trough, under which they had 
burrowed. They were exhibited by the men whocaptured them, in a large 
wire trap, and excited a great deal of curiosity ; for, among the hundreds 
who pressed to see them as they were carried through the street, there was 
probably not one who had seen their like before. They are very pretty 
pets ; larger than the ordinary gray rat ; have pink-coloured eyes, and long 
silky hair, like that of an Angola goat. They are apparently less timid 
than the gray rat. One of the latter was put into their cage, when they 
both immediately set upon it and worried it to death. 





HIGH SHERIFFS. 


A Cork paper mentions that two gentlemen, each six feet five inches 
high, have been appointed high sheriffs there. High sheriffs, indeed ! 


INQUISITION ABOLISHED IN SPAIN. 


This important event is announced in a late London Patriot, in the 
following decree, dated the fifteenth of July :—“ Article 1. The tribunal 
of the inquisition is definitely suppressed. 2. The property, income, 
and other goods, belonging to this institution are to be applied to the 
payment of the public debt. 3. The produce of the one hundred and 
one canonships dependent upon the inquisition are to be applied to the 
same purpose. 4. The employees attached to this tribunal and its de- 
pendencies, who possess ecclesiastical prebends or civil employments in 
remuneration, shall have no right to receive their emoluments from the 
funds of the said tribunal. 5. All the other employees are to receive the 
amount of their salaries from the sinking-fund, until they have otherwise 
been provided for.” 





A FAIR EXCHANGE. 


The following is a literal copy of a billet sent by a clerk of a parish 
in Warwickshire, to a neighbouring friend of the same calling: ‘‘ Deer 
John—Wul you bury my wife and ill bury yourn ony uther day when 
you want me I shall be very happy ony time. I ham deer John yours 
to be obliget WILLIAM TURNER.” 





AN IMPORTANT SUBJECT. 


The editor of the Hartford Pearl offers a prize of twenty dollars for 
the most concise and spirited essay on the following subject, the articles 
to be forwarded on or before the first day of November next: “The du- 
ties of a patron of American periodical literature, and the importance 
of paying subscription monies.” 





GRAVE AMUSEMENT. 











The following introduction to a piece of poetry in a late number of 
the Springfield Republican is quite novel to us: ‘“ The following lines 
were written more than sixty years ago, by one who has for many years 
slept in his grave, merely for his own amusement.” 





AN ISLAND FOR SALE. 
The island of Eddy, one of the Orkneys, containing a population of 
seven hundred inhabitants, a parish church, schoolhouse, and other ap- 
purtenances, is offered for sale. 
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